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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——————— 


REAT anxiety is felt throughout Europe as to the results 
of the German elections, to be held on Monday, there 
being a consensus of journalists that on them peace or war 
mainly depends. A similar consensus, however, exists that 
as the Pope has declared for Prince Bismarck, he must carry 
his Bill. We have given elsewhere some reasons for 
doubting this conclusion, but may add here that the German 
Chancellor himself is evidently far from confident. A 
rumour had been spread that the Emperor himself in- 
tended to appeal to the electors, and the North German 
Gazette, in denying this, adds, on the authority of Prince 
Bismarck himself, that the step would only be taken in the 
event of the returns to the Reichstag compelling his Majesty 
to decree another dissolution. That is intended as a threat, not 
to the electors, who do not care if there is a dissolution once a 
week, but to the candidates, who dread the expenses, which even 
in Germany are considerable. The balance of probabilities is in 
favour of the Prince; but it is only a balance. He evidently 
dreads the Socialist vote in the cities, and is striking hard at 
them by seizing their presses and publications, as is also the 
Bavarian Government. They may deserve to be seized, but the 
seizures will not bring votes. 








There is nothing new this week in France or Germany, except 
a proclamation by the Stadtholder of Alsace-Lorraine, given 
below; but in Eastern Europe the situation is a trifle more 
strained. It was believed that the Ambassadors at Constan- 
tinople would be able to find a basis of agreement; but the 
Russian Ambassador, M. de Nelidoff, refuses until M. Zankoff 
has formed one; and M. Zankoff, who is merely his agent, 
though nominally a representative Bulgarian, suggests only 
impossibilities. M. de Nelidoff appears to be expecting a revolu- 
tion in Bulgaria, and evidence has been published in Sofia 
showing that agents have been sent there to secure one, bat 
failed, the military officers approached exposing the whole 
plot. The latest rumour is that Russia is about to occupy 
Bulgaria, with the consent of Germany and Austria; but that 
story, which would mean that Austria had consented to a 
partition, may have been set about only to frighten the Bul- 
garians, whose calm stubbornness bafiles the diplomatists. The 
Russian Panslavists, headed by M. Katkoff, are pressing hard 
for occupation; Russia purchases war materials, and her journals 
sympathise with France; but no final resolve is apparent yet. 
All that can be said is that nothing visible tends to peace. 


Prince Hohenlohe, Stadtholder of Alsace-Lorraine, has issued 
a manifesto to the electors of those provinces. It is out- 
spoken, at all events. He says that the German Government 
demand the Septennate, “ being convinced that the German 
Empire will be threatened with war directly the bellicose portion 


a war is not wise; but it is difficult for an Englishman, as he 
reads this proclamation, not to wonder to himself what Prince 
Bismarck would do with Ireland if he had it. Jury-packing 
would not be the first subject of discussion then. 


The debate of yesterday week on Mr. Parnell’s amendment 
was resumed by Mr. Sexton, in a speech of more ability than 
candour. He accused the Government of having undertaken 
to make the Irish landlords moderate in their demands, out 
of “ungovernable jealousy of the authors of the ‘Plan of 
Campaign.’” And that there was this ungovernable jealousy 
on his own side, Mr. Sexton made quite evident. For he occu- 
pied a great portion of his speech in a bitter attack on Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, Sir Redvers Buller, Captain Plunkett, and Judge 
Curran, whose great offence was that they had effected by reason 
and counsel a great deal more than the National League had 
effected by threats and intimidation. Mr. Sexton was rather 
amusing on the subject of the Attorney-General’s opinion as to 
the legal right of the Government to take possession of the rents 
paid in by the tenants to the advocates of the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign,” when they had taken possession of them ina raid on Mr. 
Ponsonby’s tenants. “Up to the time of examination in the 
police-court, the Attorney-General for Ireland maintained an 
obstinate reserve on the matter, and it was a matter of curious 
speculation why he should— 

‘ Let concealment, like a worm i’ th’ bud, 
Feed on his damask cheek.’ 

He had reluctantly admitted in the police-court, in reply to ques- 
tions of counsel, not only that the Government had no legal 
power to take money deposited by tenants in the hands of private 
agents, but that even if they could find the money, and had the 
power to recover it, they had no legal power to hand it back to 
any landlord.” 


Subsequently, in the speech of the Irish Secretary, it 
appeared that what the Attorney-General for Ireland had said 
was, that the landlords could have recovered the money for them- 
selves, but that the Government had no power to seize it on 
behalf of the landlords; but he had previously given the 
Government a distinct opinion “that the persons engaged in 
carrying out the ‘ Plan of Campaign’ were guilty of a criminal 
conspiracy,” and the evidence for a prosecution was in course of 
being collected before the smaller question arose. Apparently, 
in seizing the money, the agents of the Government exceeded 
their legal powers. 








The Home Secretary replied to Mr. Sexton in an exceedingly 
vigorous speech, in which he described the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign” better than it has been described yet. He quoted Mr. 
Dillon’s suggestion to the campaigners to “close upon the 
money” intended for the landlords, and “ use it for the organisa- 
tion.” By that means, Mr. Dillon had said, you would get 
the money of any tenant who was disposed to be a traitor to 
the cause “ under lock and key,” and if he paid his rent behind 
the backs of the other tenants, they could confiscate his money 
for the cause. These were Mr. Dillon’s words :—“ You make 





the man lodge his rent with the trustees, and if he betrays you, 
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you can pin him to the extent of the money he has lodged, and 


use it to help the men who are evicted.” Mr. Matthews ther. 


characterised ithis “Plan of 'Campaign” as it deserved. “I 
protest,” he said, “against the authors of this ‘Plan’ being 
called our political enemies; and I assert that about these 
prosecutions against them there is nothing political. These 
persons are, if I may use popular language, engaged in a ring, 
in which it was attempted to ‘bear’ the land; they mean to 
reduce rents, slice by slice, as we were told in tke noted quota- 
tion, which has not been denied; and this is simply, to call it by 
its proper name, a conspiracy to defraud. Do not let us be told 
about political opponents. Politics have nothing to do with 
it. This is simply a question of honesty in common life.” 


Sir William Harcourt, as usual, made a very amusing speech. 
The most serious political matters in the world are mere jokes 
to him, and he treated the “ Plan of Campaign ” with as little 
seriousness as if it had no relation whatever to the integrity of 
a numerous class of peasants, who, if they are encouraged in 
dishonesty, will have little hope for the future. He said the 
“ Plan of Campaign” was doubtless illegal, just as the refusal of 
ship-money by Hampden was illegal, and the destruction of the 
cargo of tea in Boston Bay was illegal. But as the Liberal Party 
in England had demanded the abatement of the grievances 
which led to the refusal of ship-money and the “little tea-party 
in Boston Bay,” so the Liberal Party now demanded for Ireland 
the measure of self-government which would prevent the necessity 
for resorting to illegal means. In a word, so far as Sir W. Har- 
court’s speech went, there was not the slightest recognition that 
the Irish have a full, and rather more than a full, representation 
in Parliament, and that if they would but use their influence in 
the constitutional way, they might obtain almost any reform of 
grievances they wish for. The whole tendency of the Home- 
rule speeches is to treat the hundred and three Irish Members 
of Parliament as practically acipher. In reality, they are a good 
many ciphers, with a figure at the beginning of the column to 
which they lend a very significant meaning. 





Sir Michael Hicks-Beach remarked that Sir William Harcourt, 
who had expressed his opinion that the present government of 
Treland is “the worst government in the world,” had made that 
discovery just a year ago. But he had since taken so thorough- 
going a bath in “the Parnellite juice,” that he had absolutely 
forgotten all his old opinions, and had come to speak already as if 
he had always been a Home-ruler. Sir Michael showed, in answer 
to the Parnellites, that far from having adopted his policy of 
bringing pressure to bear on the landlords as an afterthought, to 
make up for refusing Mr. Parnell’s Bill in September, he had in 
the debates on that Bill, himself brought that pressure to bear. 
He showed by their speeches that the Parnellites were determined 
to make the government of Ireland as difficult as possible to the 
British Administration, since, as one of them had naively said, 
the success of the Government in ruling Ireland by the ordi- 
nary law would have been “to throw back our cause perhaps 
for a generation, and to give the lie direct to the prophecy of 
Mr. Gladstone that the people of England had to choose between 
coercion on the one hand, and Home-rule on the other.” He 
showed how frequently jurors who had done their duty had been 
punished for doing that duty by popular persecution, and that 
jurors who did their duty had been told that, if that duty re- 
quired them to convict, penal servitude would prove a better 
fate than the odium they would have incurred. And he described 
the policy of the Government for Ireland in the same way as it 
had been described over and over again, as a policy of legal 
firmness and of remedial measures. 


On the division, Mr. Parnell’s amendment was rejected by a 
majority of 106 (352 to 246). The total vote was thus 598, 
which with the Speaker and the four tellers, make up a House 
of 603. There were, besides, nine pairs, which bring up the 
number to 621. Of Conservatives (not counting the tellers), 
there were 284; of Liberal Unionists, 68, The minority was 
composed of Parnellites and Gladstonian Liberals. Several 
moderate Home-rulers, of whom Mr. Parker (M.P. for Perth) was 
the most conspicuous, refused to vote for an amendment which 
appeared to countenance the “ Plan of Campaign.” 

Tuesday night was given up to the Crofter grievance, or 
rather to a discussion on the administration of justice 
in Scotland. Dr. Cameron and a few other Members main- 
tain that the Crown used its great powers oppressively 





s nr lil. 
in Skye, and that the crofters there were practically com 


pelled to submit by military force. That 

but ithe Lord Advocate, in a most qheciie een 4 
that they had only been compelled to submit to the — 
Nothing had happened, except that the decisions of the 0 nt 
had been carried out. It is a curious illustration of the dist: 
of law which is spreading so fast among the new Radicals 'th : 
Dr. Cameron strengthened his case by an eulogium on En =r 
procedure as opposed to Scotch. He is probably the - 
Scotchman alive who does not believe his own law rd 
perfection of reason, and the English law comparatiy ly 
barbarous; and when the Lord Advocate hinted that z 
him, he, with an eye to his electors, rather shrank fro 
maintaining his ground, The crofters have, or rather ies 
real grievance as to their tenure; but their advocates want to 
raise them above the law because they are poor and sufferin 
It was shown, we may remark, incidentally, that in trying thes. 
in Edinburgh instead of Skye, the Crown acted on their side 
rather than its own. The House, after a night and a half’s 
debate, rejected the motion for inquiry by 258 to 136, 


The Irish Court of Appeal on Friday week decided finally 
that the “ Plan of Campaign ” is illegal, and involves a fraudu- 
lent concealment of property constituting an act of bankruptcy 
A farmer named Morony had transferred his rent—£25—to 
trustees, so that the landlord might not get his rent, sold his 
stock by auction on the spot for £117, and then secreted that, 
He was therefore adjudged a bankrupt, and on appeal, the 
judgment has been sustained by a full Court, including, 
among other Judges, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief 
Justice, the Master of the Rolls, and the Lord Chief Baron. 
Nevertheless, there are English Radical Members who will 
pronounce the “ Plan of Campaign ”.a perfectly legitimate pros 
ceeding, and not only defend Mr. Dillon for inciting tenants to 
adopt it, but try to overawe the Court before which he is being 
prosecuted. If they do not reconsider themselves quickly, they 
will fix on their party a taint of lawlessness which, in this. 
country at least, whatever may be the result in Scotland and 
Wales, will go far to extinguish it. 


The resistance to the law in Ireland is rapidly developing into 
overt rebellion. In the districts where the people have arms, 
the police and the bailiffs are driven off by violence, and in some 
cases actual murder has been resorted to. In Clare, for example, 
two emergency-men in charge of a farm were on a journey to 
Clenagh to protect a horse which they expected, and, of 
course, were accompanied by armed policemen. At about 9 in 
the evening, they had left the railway-station, and were returning 
to their farm, walking two men in front and three in the rear, 
All at once, a volley was poured from a hedge on the three: 
behind, two of whom were wounded. One, an emergency-man, 
has since died ; another, M‘Manus, was so hurt that he cannot 
give evidence; and the third, a police-serjeant, who escaped, was 
fired at so repeatedly that he at last fled for his life. The 
remaining two policemen were too far in front to render 
any assistance, and when they came up, they found that the 
murderers had escaped. They are, of course, perfectly safe, and 
may possibly for their heroism become Members of Parliament. 
No one on the country-side dare give them up, and, indeed, it 
would not matter if they did, for no jury outside Ulster would 
convict. Justice is dead in Ireland. It will be observed that 
the murdered man had done anything but earn his living by 
looking after an empty farm, and that the policeman was doing 
a simple duty which he had no means of avoiding. 


It is asserted, apparently on good authority, that Dr. Croke, 
Archbishop of Cashel, has published a letter begging Irishmen 
no longer to pay their taxes :—‘“ Payment is suicidal; and, in 
the presence of the actual state of things in Ireland just now, 
it is inconsistent besides. We run the ‘Plan of Campaign’ 
against bad landlords, and stop what they call their rent; 
and we make no move whatever against the Government 
that pays ‘horse, foot, and dragoons’ for protecting them 
and enforcing their outrageous exactions. Our money goes 
to fee and feed a gang of needy and voracious lawyers, to 
purchase bludgeons for policemen to be used in smashing the 
skulls of our people, and generally for the support of a foreign 
garrison or native slaves, who hate and despise everything 
Irish and every genuine Irishman.” We hesitate to believe 
that Dr. Croke can have advised such a course, not because 
his Church forbids it—for the Catholic Church in Ireland 
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must be considered at present a self-governing body—but because 
it must be so fatile. Irishmen may no doubt abstain from 
liquor, tobacco, and tea; but what State tax is there which is 
not paid in the first instance by well-to-do persons, sure 
to be loyal? Nothing is taxed directly except incomes and 
breweries and distilleries, and the possessors of those advan- 
tages will pay little heed to Dr. Croke, while English taxpayers, 
avho must make up all deficiencies, will pay much. It is, they will 
remember, to a country where prelates issue such letters, that 
they must look for the millions which, under Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme, were to be paid into the Imperial Treasury. 


On Thursday night, a gleam of hope for the return of the 
House of Commons to better ways than those to which it has 
been recently accustomed, broke across the sky. In the first 
place, Mr. Dillwyn, who rose to move the adjournment of the 
House, “in order to call attention to a matter of definite and 
urgent importance,”—namely, the so-called Irish jury-packing 
ou which so much of the recent debates has turned,—was stopped 
by the Speaker, on the ground that Mr. Sexton has given notice 
of a motion for March 1st on the subject, and that by the pre- 
eedents of the House, a discussion of which due notice had been 
given could not be anticipated in this way. Next, the Leader of 
the House, Mr. W. H. Smith, carried his motion that “‘ the con- 
sideration of the proposed Rules of Procedure have precedence 
of all orders of the day, and notices of motion on every day on 
which the consideration of the Rules has been set down by the 
Government,” and this against an amendment, moved by Mr. 
Richard and seconded by Mr. Illingworth, to except the day 
(Tuesday next) which Mr. Dillwyn had obtained for his motion 
on the Disestablishment of the Welsh Church. Note especially 
that in this division, which showed 158 for the exception and 
261 against it, Mr. Bright, the great foe of the Establishment, 
voted with the Government, feeling, no doubt, that Procedure 
is becoming a matter of far more importance than any imagin- 
able Disestablishment. ‘Then Mr. Parnell’s amendment to add, 
“except on those Wednesdays on which Bills relating to Ireland 
are set down,” was negatived by 242 votes to 107; and Mr. W. H. 
Smith’s motion was then put, and agreed to without a division. 

But the chief cause for congratulation was in the firmness of 
the Speaker after the resumption of the debate on the Address. 
First he silenced Mr. Dillon for anticipating Mr. Sexton’s motion 
in relation to Irish jury-packing, as he had silenced Mr. Dillwyn’s 
motion for adjournment. Then, a motion by Mr. A. O’Connor 
for the adjournment of the debate having been negatived by 
261 votes against 110, and Mr. Cox having moved an amend- 
ment on the Address in relation to the general distress, to which 
the House gave very languid attention, the Speaker declared 
that, in his opinion, the subject. had been adequately discussed, 
and Mr. W. H. Smith having moved, “That the question 
be now put,” it was carried by 291 to 81 (majority, 210), 
and Mr. Cox’s amendment was immediately rejected by 283 
votes to 84. Finally, Dr. Clark having begun to discuss the 
Address further, the Speaker declared that it was the “evident 
sense of the House” that the Address had been adequately 
discussed, and Mr. W. H. Smith having moved that “ the ques- 
tion be now put,” the motion was carried by 289 against 74. And 
at last the Address was agreed to by 283 votes against 70. Mr. 
Sexton having made another attempt to delay the appointment 
of the Committee to draw up a reply to the Address, the Speaker 
firmly refused to allow of this purely dilatory motion. The 
évening was one in which the House of Commons nobly sup- 
ported the Speaker in his struggle for the freedom of the House 
against obstructors. 





Yesterday, after we went to press, the struggle was no doubt 
renewed on the reception of the Report of the Address. It is 
to be hoped that in the new Procedure resolutions, steps will be 
taken to confine the debate on the Address, and the subsequent 
stage of the Report, within very narrow limits, for at present 
every Session opens with a deliberate and most demoralising 
waste of time, which at once fatigues Members and takes the 
heart out of them. You might as well expect a horse that had 
already travelled many miles to run a race with spirit, as expect 
a House of Commons, dispirited by sixteen or seventeen nights 
of the most dreary “ talkee-talkee,” to enter with spirit into 
the real business of the Session. 


It is said that the Government are half inclined to give 
way about the Coal-duty on London. The majority of 





the Metropolitan Members will vote for continuing it, if 
only it is spent fairly, so as to include the suburbs, and 
if it is distinctly provided that a representative body shall 
ultimately remit or impose the tax. We doubt the wisdom 
of the decision, not only because coal is an article of 
prime necessity, but because we dislike the idea of letting 
individual cities settle the form of their own taxation. If the 
cities are to establish octrois, let Parliament so enact; but it 
cannot allow a hundred taxing bodies to adopt different systems 
Perhaps the remission of the tax had better wait till the whole 
question of rating is reconsidered, as it must be shortly; but 
let us avoid setting up an elastic and most dangerous precedent. 
We may have a workman vote for taxing the ingress of all 
goods—furniture, for instance—which London herself produces. 





India has been the first of the British dependencies to 
celebrate the Queen’s Jubilee. The Anglo-Indians cannot hold 
festivals in May, on account of the heat, and so they selected 
February 16th for their celebration. The rejoicing seems to 
have been well managed and universal, in the Native States as 
well as our own territories. From Attock to Trevandrum, from 
Bombay to Mandelay, there was one outburst of scenic festivity. 
Reviews, grand processions, and speeches from the Viceroy and 
the Governors, were followed by illuminations, which the natives 
love, and which, when they are in the mood, they manage with 
admirable skill, bringing out the unbroken outlines of streets 
and cities with an almost magical effect. We notice that the 
Brahmins and moollahs have been allowed a prominence in the 
festivities which twenty-five yearsago would have been considered 
here unholy; but English attention has fixed itself on a special 
feature of the rejoicing, the release of criminal prisoners from gaol 
to the number of twenty-five thousand. That seems to English- 
men an odd way of showing respect to the fountain of law; but 
Indians think it a sign of beneficence, and it will do little harm. 
Indian malefactors are not very dangerous, and our gaols are 
full of men under short sentences who in a less poverty-stricken 
land would have been fined, besides numbers who have com- 
mitted rather legal than moral offences. Thousands, for 
instance, on that vast continent must be under sentence for 
faction-fights. Of political offenders, about whom the Irish 
Members are anxious, there are scarcely any. 





The teetotallers are not very logical people. At the conven- 
tion of temperance representatives, held on Wednesday at 
Exeter Hall, Mr. Gustavson proposed that, the object of the 
party being the extinction of the liquor traffic, the only just, 
efficient, and permanent means of securing that object was total 
prohibition. This motion, which is not only logical, but right 
—for only the belief that drinking is wrong can justify its sup- 
pression—was lost; while another motion, that every local dis- 
trict should have power of total suppression, was carried by a 
large majority. The two votes amount to this, that right and 
wrong are dependent on the opinion of the parish, and that 
Parliament must allow in one county what it prohibits as 
wrong in another. That is Home-rule reduced to its ultimate, 
and even absurd form. The nation must have the right, 
from the necessity of the case, of saying that a particular 
article of diet is a poison, and if it thinks so, is bound 
to exercise that right; but if it puts forward moral reasons, it 
cannot delegate that power. It might as well declare theft 
criminal in London, but innocent in Surrey. 


Lord Wolverton has done a generous act in devoting to the 
use of the Post-Office employés the salary which he received 
when he was Postmaster-General. The money has been spent 
in securing at St. Margaret’s Bay, near Dover, accommodation 
for four persons at a time during the whole of the year, with the 
view of obtaining rest and sea-air for any four employés at a 
time who may be in need of a holiday and a tonic. Mr. Raikes, 
the present Postmaster-General, in thanking Lord Wolverton 
for this kindly act, expresses his belief that it will be of the 
greatest service to convalescent or weakly servants of the Post 
Office in need of change of air. We often wonder that this sort 
of benefaction is not more frequent in the Civil Service, con- 
sidering the wealth of many of the ex-heads of Departments ; 
but there is one difficulty in the way. If the rich give away 
their salaries, the poor may incur odium. It would be better 
to give a cheque, without mention of salary. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1003 to 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD HARTINGTON AND THE RADICALS. 


i lg’ outbreak of Radical disgust against Lord Hartington for 
his present political attitude, to which the correspondence 
in the Daily News has this week given expression, is extremely 
natural, and, we might almost say, inevitable. Of course, 
Radicals who have learned to care more about Home-rule in 
Ireland than about any other political subject, must feel 
annoyed when they see Lord Hartington saying, in relation to 
one constituency after another, that he would prefer to see a 
Conservative elected rather than a Home-ruler. The Radicals 
are yery naturally irritated with this advice, and ask how, then, 
Lord Hartington, who casts his influence into the scale of one Con- 
servative candidate after another, can be accounted in any sense 
aLiberal? The answer is very plain,—that so long as the great 
question between Conservatives and Liberals is the question of 
Irish Home-rule, Lord Hartington cannot be accounted in any 
sense a Liberal, for he has always opposed himself consistently 
to Home-rule, and on that subject is conservative,—that is, 
he prefers the existing condition of things to the immense 
change proposed by Mr, Gladstone. But when the Radicals 
go on to urge that, this being so, Lord Hartington ought to 
join the Conservative ranks, and confess that he has turned 
Conservative, they allow their irritation at an inevitable 
vexation to themselves to make them unreasonable. It is 
not Lord Hartington who has changed his principles, but the 
Liberal Party which, under Mr. Gladstone’s guidance, has added 
a new article to its creed. Why is he who has not changed 
his political attitude by a single hair’s-breadth to change his 
political name, while the party which has revolutionised its 
attitude, and dropped all its other Liberal proposals for the time 
in order to urge this entirely new proposal, monopolises the 
title which never till now even suggested Home-rule, and cannot, 
by virtue of any associations of the name, be made to convey a 
Home-rule creed to the world at large? It seems to us obviously 
nnreasonable to reproach Lord Hartington for not merging 
himself in the Conservative Party when, measured by any 
standard that could have been applied up to the end of 1885, 
he is as good a Liberal as ever. Let us take a parallel case. 
There are, we believe, amongst the Methodists of Wales more 
than two or three modern subdivisions of a curiously indi- 
vidualised character. There is, for instance, we believe, in 
one corner of South Wales, a small sect called (we will say) 
the John Williams New Connexion Methodists, meaning that 
some of the New Connexion Methodists in that particular 
locality got so much attached to the special views of a 
teacher whom we will call John Williams, that they separated 
themselves from ordinary New Connexion Methodists by 
adopting a proper name which represented to them a par- 
ticularly sacred method of administering the rites of their 
Church, and one to which they were determined for the future 
to adhere. Well, would it have been fair for the John 
Williams New Connexion Methodists to have monopolised for 
themselves the title of New Connexion Methodists, and to have 
declared that all other New Connexion Methodists who did not 
follow in the special track of Mr. John Williams were utterly 
disqualified to be regarded as New Connexion Methodists at all, 
or ought to go over to the Old Connexion, or to the Baptists, 
or some other quite different Church? Of course, it would 
have been most unfair, and the John Williams New Connexion 
Methodists did nothing of the kind. They fixed the new 
distinctive: mark on themselves, not on the body from which 
they were separating themselves, and never dreamt of dis- 
puting the right of that body to call themselves New 
Connexion Methodists as before. Well, that seems to us the 
proper course of the Gladstonian Liberals, They should call 
themselves Gladstonian Liberals, and allow those who agreed 
with Mr. Gladstone up to the very end of 1885, and have only 
differed with him since then, on the Home-rule Question, to 
call themselves Liberals just as they did before. ‘But then,’ 
retort the Gladstonians, “ Liberal,” in these latter days, has 
come to mean just the same as “ Conservative” for all the 
purposes of practical politics. You vote with the Conserva- 
tives on all critical questions ; you insist that your candidates 
shall pledge themselves so to vote ; and if you have no candi- 
date of your own, you give your vote to a Conservative rather 
than to a Gladstonian Liberal.’ That is quite undeniable; 
but it arises solely from the fact that the one great issue of 
the day is this new issue, and that if at present the Conserva- 
tive Government were driven from power, the result must 
ke that a Government determined to grant Mr. Parnell his 





demand would take its place. That would be, in th 
Unionist Liberals, a misfortune so incalculable in its conse 
quences, that while there is any danger of it, Liberals who a > 
not Home-rulers are as much bound to vote with the oa 
vatives as they might be in time of war, when the ye ‘ 
existence of the country depended on an oblivion of politicat 
differences and a cordial co-operation between the two great 
parties in the State. 


We cannot see, then, what ground there is for reasonable 
complaint against Lord Hartington that he will not give u 
his old name, when he has not given up any one of the a 
victions which his old name denoted. He is as staunch for 
reform of Parliamentary Procedure as any Radical,—per- 
haps stauncher than the Radicals in their present mood 
He is as strong an advocate for the decentralisation of 
local business as distinguished from the denationalisation of 
the United Kingdom, as any man in the House, He is as core 
dial a supporter of the enfranchisement of the land, the 
abolition of primogeniture and of the elaborate restrictions on 
land which are involved in entail, as Mr. Arthur Arnold him- 
self. He is as firmly opposed to a meddling foreign policy as 
Mr. Gladstone, and as sincere a Free-trader and economist, 
Till about thirteen months ago, these convictions were held to 
constitute a thorough-going Liberal, a Liberal on whom the 
country could rely. Lord Hartington holds firmly to all these 
convictions, and if he has not added to his creed, as the Glad- 
stonian Liberals have added to theirs, that is no reason surely 
why he should abjure the name which adequately expressed his 
creed thirteen months ago, when it was just what it now is, 
The mere fact that for the time Lord Hartington votes with the 
Conservatives no more makes him a Conservative in the old 
sense of the word, than the fact that there were several 
Liberals who voted steadily with the Conservatives against 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s admission to the House of Commons, made 
them Conservatives. No doubt that issue was comparatively 
small, while the Home-rule issue is a very great one. ll the 
more is Lord Hartington bound to assert his convictions in a 
matter of the utmost moment, without regarding the fact that 
the majority of his former party differ from him. On a small 
matter it may be right to defer to the view of a great majority of 
your own party. On a great matter it cannot be right to do so. 
If Lord Hartington would swim with the stream, and follow Mr. 
Gladstone wherever Mr. Gladstone leads, he would not be the 
strong statesman he is. We should be very foolish if we were 
made at all angry or indignant by the irritation which the Radicals 
express at Lord Hartington’s position. That position being what 
it is, the idolaters of party are necessarily irritated by it; it is a 
tremendous obstacle in the path of this vehement and impulsive 
effort to solve the Irish Question by letting Mr. Parnell have 
his way, and, of course, the impatient party resent the existence 
of that obstacle. But not all natural resentments are reason- 
able, and we can hardly imagine one less reasonable than this, 
It would be as reasonable to reproach one-of the members of a 
firm which had dissolved partnership, for describing his name 
and business just as he did before,—there really being no altera- 
tion in either one or the other,—only because his partners, who 
had taken on a quite new branch of business, had found no new 
name by which to describe their new operations, and did not 
like to run the risk of being confounded with their former 
partner, as it is to reproach Lord Hartington with not changing 
the name of his political party just to suit Liberals who want 
their old name to convey a new meaning. 
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* JURY-PACKING.” 


HE Irish Nationalists must be credited with one form of 
ability. With that sympathy of hate which is so much 
keener, if not stronger, than the sympathy of love, they have 
always succeeded in detecting the weak points in our institu- 
tions. They saw that the rules of the House of Commons 
were not directed against internal enemies ; and merely by using 
them, they have paralysed Parliament, and made representative 
institutions slightly contemptible. They saw that successful 
government by party depended on each party having principles ; 
and by throwing principles to the winds, and shifting from side 
to side at the bidding of an adroit and unscrupulous tactician, 
they broke the historic parties into pieces, And now they see 
that law and order under the English system of administration 
depend entirely upon the loyalty of juries to their oaths; and they 
have steadily and successfully assailed that. The English believe 
in juries, and judging as they do, solely from their own history, 
they have some reason, and they have applied the system until 
no man accused of any serious charge can be tried, far less 
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‘shed, without the intervention of “ twelve honest men in 
—s" honest, police, Jud d 
a box.” If the jurymen are not honest, police, Judges, an 
lawgivers are alike : powerless. Jurymen, if united, can 
exert the old “dispensing power” as no King ever 
did, and once or twice, as in the case of the old law 
for sheep-stealing, and in the existing law of infanticide, 
they have compelled a modification either in the law or the 
practice of the Courts. The Nationalists saw in the vast privi- 
Jege of jurymen their opportunity, and they have in a few 
ears over a great part of Ireland nearly killed justice. If a 
man steals a spoon, he is still punished ; but if he commits a 
ave offence, he must go before a jury; and if the offence is 
one approved by N ationalists—that is, if it is either a murder 
or an outrage connected with agrarian or political quarrels 
—a casual jury will not convict. The jurymen do not 
always acquit; they only profess themselves unable to 
agree, and the law is virtually paralysed. Some are taught 
that it is patriotic to resist alien law, some are of the same 
opinions as the guilty, many are directly terrorised; and the 
total result is that the jury system breaks down,—that is, 
civilisation breaks down. ‘There is no protection left against 
any but petty offences. Criminals know that in the last resort 
they will not be convicted; they have, in the hope of a jury 
trial, every temptation to make a small crime great; and 
it is at this moment positively safer in Ireland to 
commit treason, or to murder any one belonging to 
the hated classes, or to seriously wound any one who 
favours them or takes pay from them, than to steal a 
postage-stamp. The result, of course, is universal terror, 
for our law hardly allows of the combined self-defence 
by which Americans have so frequently cured defaults of 
justice, and the summary lynching of known criminals would 
—quite rightly—be treated as murder, and, as the juries 
would then not be terrorised or persuaded, would certainly be 
punished, Men who have committed no offence are there- 
fore constantly killed, as the unhappy caretakers of Clenagh 
were this week in County Clare; and as there is, and can be, 
no certain retribution, every such instance terrorises a county. 
The Government, of course, being bound to see justice done, 
struggles hard against a system which not only paralyses it, 
but accustoms all men to anarchy, and deprives social order of 
its most operative defence; but they have only one legal 
power. They cannot dispense with juries. Any Bill for that 
purpose would be debated by the Irish Members for years. 
They cannot select juries, or get rid of “disagreements” by 
allowing, as in Scotland, a majority to decide. Any Bill for 
any of those purposes would be permanently blocked, perhaps 
resented by the English common people, who understand 
martial law—(vide the history of Jamaica)—and do not 
stumble at Special Commissions—(vide the Sheffield inquiry 
into saw-grinding outrager)—but who think the composition 
of a jury almost matter of revelation. The single thing the 
Government can do, and are bound to do, is to “ challenge” any 
juryman they suspect of fear, favour, or bias,—that is, to 
direct him to stand aside. Even this faint and half-hearted 
effort to improve matters is sometimes found efficacious, 
and, accordingly, the vials of Nationalist wrath are now 
directed against “jury-packing.” Jury-packing is tradition- 
ally abhorrent to Englishmen—for did not the Sheriffs 
under the Stuarts fill the boxes with friends of the Crown ?— 
and at the sound of the word, the unreflective section of the 
English Radicals are instantly up in arms. They are aided by 
the accidental circumstance that as regards political trials, 
most Catholics in Ireland are on one side, and most Protestants 
or the other, and that the priesthood in particular are strongly 
Nationalist. The law officers tend, therefore, to suspect 
fervent Catholics of bias, and, in “a Catholic country,” a 
majority of jurymen are often Protestants. The Nationalists, 
therefore, are directing their whole force, which, since Mr. 
Gladstone joined them, is enormous, to deprive the Govern- 
ment of this last guarantee for justice, There is in reality no 
jury-packing whatever. The Government has no more power 
to name jurymen than the Nationalists have ; all they can do 
1s to see that men whom they suspect do not sit on juries, a 
power used in England by every solicitor who, doubting the 
intelligence or the prejudices of a common jury, applies for a 
special one,—that is, rejects the whole body of the common 
people in favour of a class. “ Reject Catholics,” forsooth !— 
why, the very essence of the special-jury system is the rejection 
of a nation. 
_ We maintain that, on moral grounds, the Government is 
right, and that the English Radicals who protest, so far from 
defending “the cause of justice,” are defeating it. We will 
not, in arguing the case, take advantage of the smallest 





technicality. We will admit that the central idea of a jury 
—in spite of the special-jury precedent, and of the mixed-jury 
precedent, and of the curious laws which exclude one or 
two classes—is that a jury should consist of men chosen 
by accident, who retire, when they have finished, into 
the dim obscurity of common life. We will admit also 
that persistent challenges interfere with this central idea. 
But we maintain that the idea is a purely administrative one, 
that it has no foundation in morals, and that whenever it is 
found to impede ordinary justice, the duty of Government, 
acting always within the law, is to cause justice to prevail. 
Their obligation is to punish murder by legal means, 
not to secure the idea of trial by accidental juries. That 
idea is no more sacred than the idea of irremovable Judges, 
and is not, as that is, consecrated by positive statute 
or by unbroken custom. Yet the Government which 
allowed a visibly unjust Judge to continue sitting, a 
Judge, for example, who invariably gave thres days’ imprison- 
ment for manslaughter, would be considered, and rightly con- 
sidered, morally disqualified to govern. Why is a juryman 
less sacred than a Judge? That it would be infinitely better 
to suspend trial by jury until the strange epidemic of 
sympathy with evil which is sweeping over Ireland has 
passed away, we heartily admit; but the Government is 
either unable to do this, or thinks itself so. It is compelled to 
keep within the usual law, and the only method under the 
usual law by which it can secure justice is to direct jurors sus- 
pected of fear, favour, or bias to stand aside. It is therefore 
not only right in trying that method, but bound to try it, 
under penalty of seeing a demoralisation of the people such as 
is now occurring in France. There, a sentiment has grown up 
among jurymen that a wronged woman may rightfully 
revenge herself by murdering the wrongdoer. She has 
a right, in their opinion, to be her own prosecutor, jury, 
Judge, and executioner. There have been a dozen acquittals - 
in succession based on that sentiment, and under their 
influence, demoralisation has grown to such a_height, 
that a woman supposed to be wronged is held guiltless if she 
kills the absolutely innocent. This very week, such a woman 
has been acquitted with applause at Cannes. A Captain 
Gontaut, on his marriage, pensioned his mistress, who had 
borne him a son. He paid her an annuity; but when the 
boy had reached fourteen, the mother pressed his claim 
also, a claim, no doubt, better under French law than 
English. The father either refused or delayed compliance, 
and the mother actually ordered the son to kill not Captain 
Gontaut, but Captain Gontaut’s wife. The son obeyed, 
and in an unusually treacherous manner, shot Mdme. Gontaut, 
who was even then supplying his wants, with a revolver. She 
did not die, but received two bullets; and with all the facts 
admitted, the Cannes jury, amid the applause of a crowded 
Court, acquitted both mother and son. What had they done, 
except maintain the cause of the poor against the rich by 
murdering the innocent? The habit of acquitting for crime 
connected with agrarian affairs soon becomes one of acquitting 
for any crime not hated by the populace ; and when that stage 
is reached, Ireland will be uninhabitable. Has the Govern- 
ment no righi to use its legal powers to prevent a degradation 
like that ? 





EUROPE LISTENING ! 


UROPE stands listening for the German vote. A con- 
viction has spread itself abroad, no one knows how, 
especially among merchants and speculators, that if the 
German masses should on Monday return a Reichstag opposed 
to the renewal of the Septennate, war is inevitable ; while if 
the majority is in favour of that Bill, Prince Bismarck and the 
Hohenzollern family—among whom the ultimate heir, Prince 
William, a man now nearly thirty, with a strong and defined 
character, is too often overlooked—will exert themselves de- 
cidedly to make a peace. The world, therefore, fixes its atten- 
tion on the elections, which come off on Monday, and will be 
known in all their significance at latest by Wednesday morn- 
ing. The interest of the event, naturally deep, is heightened 
by its uncertainty. It is generally supposed that the inter- 
ference of the Pope has assured victory to the German Govern- 
ment; but that is not quite certain, as is, indeed, evident 
from the Pope’s renewed efforts to make his wishes known. 
The Pope’s influence is great, especially in Bavaria; but the 
Germans are as dour as Scotchmen; they apprehend that 
Parliamentary liberty is at stake; and if the Socialist vote of 
the cities is thrown on the Liberal side, it is quite possible that 
Prince Bismarck may be defeated. The certainty that the 
Army will be increased, whatever the result of the elections 
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tells, on the whole, against the Government, for it releases 
many Liberals from the fear that in resisting the Bill they may 
in a dangerous crisis weaken the strength of the State. In 
order to win, Prince Bismarck, in a House of 397 Members, 
must carry 31 hostile seats, for though the majority against 
him was nominally only 29, it was really 60, the 31 abstainers 
being opponents for one cause or another. There are, on the 
other hand, certain districts where the Liberal candidates have 
agreed, without giving up their Liberalism, to allow the Bill 
to pass as a “necessity of State,” and this may prove to bea 
widely diffused opinion. Upon the whole, therefore, we incline 
to the belief that the new Reichstag will vote the Bill, but 
that Prince Bismarck will not like the composition of his new 
Parliament, and that his projects for securing permanent 
supplies will be furiously resisted. 

But will Prince Bismarck’s triumph ensure peace? A 
great many people say so; but we are at some loss to under- 
stand their reasons. No doubt the German Emperor, assured 
that the military autocracy is his for life, and probably his 
son’s for some years, may be still more disinclined to war ; 
but his will is not the only factor in the situation, and what 
other factor will be changed? France and Germany will still 
be glaring at each other fully armed ; and, indeed, the former 
will have additional inducement to push forward arma- 
ments. Paris is not likely to be reassured because Germany is 
stronger by fifty thousand men. Germany remains exactly 
as before, in a position the dreadful seriousness of which 
Englishmen habitually underrate,—the danger, namely, that 
at some fortunate moment France and Russia may join hands 
for her subjugation. Her extra strength is little against that 
contingency, which never quits the minds of the German 
people or their chiefs. Think what we should feel, even if we 
were armed, if France and Ireland touched our coasts, and 
eould each invade the country with a million of armed men. 
As to Russia, the Bill makes no manner of difference. If she 
is beaten in a war, it will not be for want of men; and by 
endangering order in the Caucasus for a few months, the Czar 
could add more strength to his Western forces than the 
Military Bill will add to the German Army. The Army 
of the Caucasus lives in fighting trim. Besides, Bill 
er no Bill, Germany cannot attack Russia with France 
threatening her rear, and the Russian Emperor remains free to 
attack Austria if he pleases. Slavs may hate Germans; but 
the obstacle to Russia, which must be removed before she can 
reach Constantinople, is, in plain truth, the Austrian Army, 
without which even England could not bar her way. Whether 
the Emperor Alexander thinks the hour has come for that 
supreme effort, we do not know; but we do know that if he 
attacks Austria, the Germans will seize their opportunity, and 
that, as yet, the Eastern situation has not improved. With all its 
financial difficulties, the Government of St. Petersburg continues 
its preparations, concentrates troops in the South-West, accumu- 
lates stores in the Black-Sea ports, and steadily declines to accept 
any compromise which might even in appearance heal the Bul- 
gariansore. If anything was ever clear underthe diplomatic mist, 
it is that she is prompting M. Zankoff to impossible demands, 
m order that the European Ambassadors at Constantinople 
may not agree to a Conference on Bulgaria. That wound is 
to be kept open until the Czar has made up his mind. Austria, 
on the other hand, is arming fast ; her Emperor only “ hopes ” 
for peace ; and the Hungarian Premier begs his Delegation to 
vote the money forthe Landsturm without discussion, on account 
of the dangers of the situation. A revolt in Macedonia, a move- 
ment by Montenegro, a riot in Bulgaria, almost any occurrence 
would, in the Balkans, now produce a situation in which one of 
the two Powers involved must either recede or occupy a province 
in defiance of the other. The magazine on the Eastern side of 
Europe is at least as well stored as that on the Western, and 
the torches, unfortunately, are many of them not in the hands 
of statesmen, but of men to whom a conflagration would be 
welcome. The Bulgarian Regents could explode the powder 
at once, and so could the Macedonian leaders, or the Servian 
Radicals, or the Prince of Montenegro. No voting in Germany 
gan affect this side of the situation, or modify the many 
veasons which must urge on the Russian Emperor to settle the 
Balkan Question by the unsparing use of force. That he 
will so settle it is uncertain; but it is left as open as ever. 
There is, in fact, so far as we can see, no more reason to ex- 
pect peace than there was a month ago, and this less reason, 
—that the time for military operations approaches fast. 

In the midst of the hush caused by suspense, the continuous 
growling of the French Press at Great Britain naturally attracts 
attention, Nominally it is all about Egypt; but in truth it is 





probably caused by a necessity for giving ven reel 
but profound irritation and pi Nel The virion Cn 
Parisians upon themselves in discussing German threats, lest 
they should give Prince Bismarck a pretext, or assist th 
passing of his Bill, is creditable to their discipline, b : 
only increases their inner fury, which finds relief ‘th A 
kind of swearing at an innocent but obstructive iti 
by. For it must be acknowledged that England jg ‘ast 
now an impediment to France. We check her alliance ian 
Russia, we bar her rush upon Germany across Belgium, we 
forbid her intervention in Egypt, we interfere with her pro. 
jects for acquiring dominance in Morocco. Except in the last 
transaction, in which, as we think, we act foolishly, the mis. 
governed and evil Moorish Empire being no interest, of ours 
the obstruction is not produced by any hostility to France: 
but it is natural that Frenchmen, boiling with rage fear, 
and expectation, should not perceive that. We are in 
the way; and as there is no fear of our invyadin 

France because of abusive words, the bottled irritability 
is allowed to explode in our direction. Madame Adam screams 
out that England was the cause of the war of 1870—which 
Lord Granville, it will be remembered, did not even foresee—= 
and M. John Lemoinne is certain that we wish war in order to 
acquire Egypt, which it has been resolved not to take. With 
the outbreak of war, or the removal of prudential restrictions 
on free writing, this Anglophobia will diminish; but its out- 
break is a singular sign of the temper in which French 
politicians must live. They must thirst for the Russian alliance 
very keenly to be so hostile to their only friendly neighbours, 
They cannot want a maritime war, which would not restore 
either their provinces or their military reputation ; and as for 
the seizure of Egypt, of which some politicians suspect them, 
it is a dream, unless they can first sink the British Fleet. We 
do not and cannot believe that France is hostile; but we 
should not wonder if the future historian of this war revealed 
some secret, very carefully kept, which made the guiding poli- 
ticians in France intensely angry with Great Britain. Colonel 
Bureau, head of a French school of tactics, the latest and most 
competent critic of the French frontier, declares that while the 
Germans cannot attack France through Belgium, the French 
can attack Germany, and will, 





THE UNSETTLEMENT OF THE POLITICAL MIND. 


NE of the chief features of the time is no doubt the 
general unsettlement of the political mind, the willing- 

ness of Parliament and of political associations generally to listen 
to any ideas,—we do not say to adopt them,—however novel 
and dangerous, which can be brought forward in a plausible 
way. We have the whole Socialist problem apparently upon us 
once more for discussion; short of that, we have the most drastic 
proposals with regard to land, and what is called the “ unearned 
increment ” received out of naturally rising prices; we have Dis- 
establishments of all sorts and kinds; we have Home-rule in 
forms which would certainly result in a complete break with 
the past ; we have the new doctrine that law has no moral 
authority unless it reflect public opinion; and we have the 
widest possible diffusion of the belief that the State can 
effectively interfere in all sorts of questions, physical, moral, 
and social, which were supposed a few years ago to be not only 
quite beyond its province, but absolutely beyond its power to 
meddle with except in a manner injurious to the interests of 
the public. But we rather think that the unsettlement, 
which is, indeed, but the border of a much deeper and wider 
unsettlement which, on the Continent of Europe, has reached 
the stage of doubt as to the preferability of order to chaos, 
does not, in England at least, go nearly so deep as it seems. 
It is in great measure due to the opening out of all sorts 
of subjects which our fathers never touched but with a 
certain reticence and awe,—like the questions raised by the 
Agnostics and the Positivists and the questions raised by 
those who have taken up with fanatical ardour the discus- 
sion of the relations of the sexes. Since the Parliamentary 
discussion of such matters as Mr. Bradlaugh’s atheism and 
its relation to public life, and of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act and its relation to private life, the constituencies 
have become accustomed to the notion that there is nothing 
at all which may not be publicly discussed with advan- 
tage,—though of that assertion we confess that we entertain 
the very deepest doubt. And the profound English conservatism 
which still, we believe, animates the nation, shows itself now, 
as it showed itself in the Bradlaugh question, not in peremp- 
torily forbidding the discussion of these deeper matters, as it 
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would have done a generation ago, but in giving the ultimate 
decision, when the time for a decision comes, on the side 
which suits best the deep attachment of English society to 
its old traditions. Even on the Bradlaugh question, though 
the retention of the oath as a test of Theism was strictly in- 
defensible in principle, and though the leaders on both sides 
were aware that beyond a certain point it would be impossible 
to defend it, the constituencies showed repeatedly and re- 
iteratedly their sympathy with those who advocated the 
cath of allegiance as the best way of excluding by a 
side wind,—for no one proposed to exclude in principle,— 
avowed atheists from the House of Commons. That is 
a clear indication how deep the conservatism,—in that 
case, the thoroughly indefensible conservatism,—of the 
English people remained. We believe that the same conserva- 
tism will show itself in other directions where the case for con- 
servatism is far stronger, and is taken up by far stronger men. 
We believe that it has been shown in relation to the Home- 
rule proposals for Ireland, that it is shown wherever anything 
like true Socialism comes to be voted upon, and that even as 
regards the desire for a benevolent meddling of the State in all 
sorts of regions where the State cannot make cut-and-dried 
regulations with any good effect, we shall find the prudence 
of the English people, when it comes to be tested, far more 
profound than any one who judges by their mere willingness 
to entertain new suggestions would suppose. 

The truth is, that two causes have tended to an immense open- 
ing of the floodgates of mere discussion on all sorts of questions. 
One is the rapid progress of superficial education, which has 
brought a quite new class into the field of discussion ; and the 
other is the rapid growth of a real and deep sense of duty to the 
poor, and a passionate interest in the question how the condi- 
tion of the poor is to be improved, a question now discussed 
in every section of society not merely with intellectual 
interest, but with the kind of ardour which comes of a deep 
sense of duty and an eager burst of genuine sympathy. Now, 
both these causes have led men to face very deep and 
very difficult problems with a new sense of their urgency, 
and, we think we must add, with a very inadequate sense of 
their difficulty. Of the urgency with which the condition 
of the destitute and the depraved has come upon us, there 
cannot be better examples than the horror with which the 
comparatively recent discovery of decent people, as a class, as 
to the crowding of great cities, has been met, and the passion 
excited by the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. But say what 
we will as to the impossibility of finding an early remedy 
for the evils opened up in these discussions, and the 
immense mischief of denouncing as wicked those who 
point out that impossibility, undoubtedly the new and 
vivid feeling of the magnitude of these evils, and the 
absolute duty of preparing at least to meet them resolutely, 
is a healthy sign, a sign of the awakening conscience of 
Englishmen, and not of any revolutionary feeling. It may be 
true,—we believe it is true,—that an awakening conscience 
inadequately instructed is just as likely to plunge us into a 
temporary chaos, as the sentimental optimist’s disposition to 
dream of “social contracts,” and of “liberty, equality, and 
fraternity.” But we may be pretty sure that the deep sense 
of duty which opens men’s eyes to the evil is not one that 
will close its ears to the manifold difficulties of unripe 
remedies. And, in point of fact, we believe that this is turning 
out as we had hoped. Certainly nothing can be more satisfactory 
than to notice the large discouragement given to precipitate 
pity and unenlightened benevolence by all the hardest workers 
in the field of mercy, on occasion of the recent proposal to 
meet the hard times in London by a new relief fund. Perhaps 
the greatest danger is the necessarily superficial education 
which makes the public so willing to believe that an effective 
State interference with moral evils is always possible. Unfor- 


‘tunately for us, that doctrine has received encouragement from 


thinkers who have gained a very high reputation, like John 
Stuart Mill, the real originator of the doctrine that “ the un- 
earned increment” on the value of property belongs to the 
State at large, and not to the persons who mostly profit by it. 
This is one great reason why so many cultivated thinkers are 
returned to Parliament to urge crude theories of finance, and 
cruder theories of property, on the House of Commons. But 
though the intelligence of the constituencies is hardly cultivated 
enough to appreciate the danger of these new doctrines, we 
heartily believe that their prudence is deep enough to prefer the 
advice of those who counsel them in the sense of caution, to the 
advice of those who counsel them in the senso of rashness. It 
Seems so, at least, in relation to this wild burst of enthusiasm 





for Irish Home-rule, and we suspect that it will prove to 
be so more and more as the dangers of the new movements 
develop themselves. Attachment to the cautious traditions in 
which they have grown up is a very striking feature of the 
English mind in all classes alike, and though with a trusted 
leader they will sometimes make great ventures, already we have 
evidence that they have been alarmed at the ill-success of their 
greatest venture, and are disposed, instead of playing “ double 
or quits,” to withdraw from the risky game. At all events, we 
are sure of this,—that neither the moral nor the intellectual 
causes which have given such an impulse to the discussion of 
all conceivable views of political life and political duty, are in- 
consistent with a very deep determination not to accept on the 
spur of the moment any far-reaching policy which may open a 
chasm between the national past and the national future, and 
mark the date when, in consequence of the triumph of demo- 
eracy, the British State began to go to pieces. 





THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION. 


HE Constitution of Canada has become a standing subject 
for discussion in Home-rule and Unionist speeches. The 
relation in which the Provincial Legislatures stand to the 
Central Dominion Government is regarded by Mr. Chamberlain 
as a relation in which the fundamental principles of Unionism 
are preserved unimpaired. Mr. Morley finds in the same relation 
a wider, freer type of Home-rule than even that proposed by Mr. 
Gladstone last spring. Both statesmen talk a good deal about 
the general aspects of the Canadian Constitution, but neither 
descends to the scrutiny of its details. Perhaps, then, an 
attempt to describe the main conditions of the Constitution 
of the Dominion of Canada, as set out in the British North 
America Act, 1867 (30 Vic., c. 3), may not be out of place. Mr. 
Morley told us at Newcastle that ‘if anybody thinks that what 
is called the Canadian settlement is less favourable to freedom 
in an Irish legislative body than the system proposed to be estab- 
lished under our Bill, he is very much mistaken...... what 
I want you to believe is that the more the question is looked 
into, the more it will be seen that the control of the Irish over 
their own affairs would not be less under the Canadian scheme, 
but would be more than it was under our scheme.” Perhaps 
this may be the result of looking into “ the question ;” that it 
can possibly be the result of looking into the British North 
America Act, 1867, we cannot for a moment believe. We have 
never expressed any approval of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. 
Indeed, we believe that it would not work as a form of local 
government, while as a concession to the desire for national 
independence, we should regard it as extremely dangerous. 
This opinion, however, cannot blind us to the fact that under 
a Bill in which the Parliament at Westminster would stand in 
relation to Parliaments at Dublin and Belfast, as the Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa does to those at Toronto and Quebec, the 
power of the central authority in England would be far stronger 
than under Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule scheme. It is a great 
pity that the public in general is so frightened by the notion 
of looking at a Statute. After all, Acts of Parliament are 
written in English, and are not generally half so obscure 
as the summaries which are often read eagerly enough, as 
“things a man who isn't a lawyer can understand.” The 
prejudice, however, is invincible, and we therefore shall 
attempt to give as clear an account as is possible in a short 
space of the British North America Act, 1867, under which 
the Canadian Constitution was created. 

For the purposes of this discussion, by far the most im- 
portant clause is that which sets forth the powers to be exer- 
cised by the Central Dominion Parliament. Clause 91 states 
that “ it shall be lawful for the Queen, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate and House of Commons [7.¢., the 
Dominion House of Commons], to make laws for the peace, 
order, and good government of Canada in relation to all 
matters not coming within the classes of subjects by this Act 
assigned exclusively to the Legislatures of the Provinces.” 
The clause goes on to state, “for greater certainty, but not 
so as to restrict the generality of the foregoing terms of this 
section,” that the exclusive legislative authority of the 
Dominion Parliament extends to certain subjects, twenty- 
nine in all, which are then specified. The most important 
are the regulation of trade and commerce, the Post Office, 
the military and naval forces, navigation and shipping, 
currency, banking, savings-banks, bills of exchange, legal 
tender, bankruptcy, patents, marriage and divorce, “ the 
Criminal Law, except the constitution of Courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal matters,” 
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and “such classes of subjects as are expressly excepted in the 
enumeration of the classes of subjects by this Act assigned 
exclusively to the Legislatures of the Provinces.” If we 
compare this clause with the corresponding clauses in the 
Home-rule Bill, the differences are most striking. In the 
Home-rule Bill the general and undefined powers of legislation 
over forgotten or unenumerated subjects are not reserved 
for the English, but are surrendered to the Irish Parliament. 
Since Parliamentary draftsmen are fallible beings, and not 
unfrequently forget the staircases in the legislative structures 
they build us, and since no amendment of the Act in a 
limiting sense would be possible, as the proposal would raise 
a Constitutional crisis, this point is far more significant than 
it seems at. first sight. Then, too, the Canadian specific 
limitations are much more important. The marriage laws, 
the criminal law, the law as to bills of exchange (that is, 
as to the very life-blood of modern commerce), the law 
as to banking and the incorporation of Banks, could all of 
them be altered by the Irish Parliament. The Provincial 
Legislatures of Canada cannot touch these subjects. By Section 
92, the exclusive powers of the Provincial Legislatures are 
defined. They are sixteen in number. In nature, they are 
for the most part the powers enjoyed by municipalities and 
counties in England, such as raising money and loans, estab- 
lishing and paying local officers, administering public lands, 
and maintaining prisons, reformatories, hospitals, and asylums, 
Their more important powers,—namely, those of making laws 
in relation to matters greater than municipal, are connected 
with the raising of money by any form of direct taxation and 
by licences, the erecting of municipal institutions in their 
particular Provinces, the formation of railways in the Province 
(this, however, is not an unlimited power), the incorporation of 
Companies, the solemnisation of marriages in the Province (the 
Provincial Legislature, we presume, could institute civil 
marriages, but could not legalise marriages of a new kind, 
say for a limited period), and property and civil rights in 
the Province. Most important of all, they can legislate on 
“the administration of justice in the Province, including 
the constitution, maintenance, and organisation of Pro- 
vincial Courts, both of civil and criminal jurisdiction, and 
including procedure in civil matters in those Courts,”—that is, 
we presume, the Quebec Parliament could organise a Criminal 
Court wherever it chose, but could not deprive a prisoner of 
the advice of counsel, or have him tried, say, by a jury of women, 
though in civil actions it might, for instance, enact that only 
women should sit on juries. Lastly, come provisions concerning 
the power to impose fines, penalties, and imprisonment for any 
infringement of laws made by the Provincial Legislatures on the 
delegated subjects, and a general clause giving them power to 
legislate on matters “of a merely local or private nature.” 
These powers, no doubt, might be abused, and we believe would 
be abused, by an Irish Parliament; but surely it cannot be 
said that a Parliament without the power to alter the criminal 
law or procedure, is as powerful as a body which could, to put 
an example, make the penalty for murder a forty-shilling 
fine, or enact that, on proof given that the relation of debtor 
and creditor, or landlord and tenant, existed between a man 
on his trial for murder and the victim, all further criminal 
proceedings should be stayed, with costs payable out of the 
deceased’s real and personal estate. We do not mean to say 
that the Irish Parliament would do this ; but surely a Parliament 
which could do it is more powerful and independent than a 
Parliament like the Provincial Canadian Parliaments, which 
could not. By Clause 93, the power to make laws as to educa- 
tion is given to the Provincial Legislatures, but with strict 
limitations, respectively preserving the rights of the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic minorities in regard to the Schools. The 
ways in which these minority rights are to be enforced are 
remarkably strong. How was it they did not serve as models 
for the provisions of the Home-rule Bill which professed to 
have a similar object? Perhaps Mr. Parnell exercised his veto 
on them. In the first place, an appeal lies to the Governor- 
General in Council from any Protestant or Roman Catholic in 
regard to any right or privilege, as to education, alleged to have 
been infringed by a provincial authority. Next, it is enacted that 
if the Governor-General in Council considers that the Legislature 
of any Province has neglected to make the proper legislative 
provisions for carrying out the clauses ensuring educational 
freedom, or “in case of any decision of the Governor- 
General in Council on any appeal ” not being properly executed 
by the provincial authority, then, but “as far only as 
the circumstances of each case require, the Parliament of 
Canada may make remedial laws for the due execution 








of the provisions of this section, and of an isi 

the Governor-General in Council under this wo Pon nae 
is certainly a more efficient way of securing religious libert 

in education than merely giving the aggrieved vinal 
a right to appeal to the Privy Council, unless, indeed 
the Lord-Lieutenant could be got to take the matter up, 
Which Parliament is the more powerful,—one that can on 
legislation on a very vital subject passed over its head if it 
fails in a duty; or one over which no such right can be exer. 
cised? Clause 96 is a clause still more incompatible with 
Mr. Morley’s view of the Canadian Constitution. It rung:— 
“The Governor-General shall appoint the Judges of the 
Superior, District, and County Courts in each Province 
except those of the Oourts of Probate in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick.” The next clause enacts that 
the Judges shall be chosen from the respective Bars of the 
Provinces in which they are appointed. Clause 100 provides 
that the Judges shall be paid by the Dominion Parliament, 
Can it be said that a Parliament which appoints and pays its 
Judges, as would the Irish, is not so free as one that cannot 
do so? Yet this is what Mr. Morley says, There is yet 
another extraordinarily important restriction on the powers 
of the Provincial Legislatures which has not been noticed in 
the discussion of this question. By Clause 90, the provisions 
relating to the reservation of the rights of the Crown as to 
“the assent to Bills, the disallowance of Acts, and the signifi. 
cation of pleasure on Bills reserved,” which are enacted in 
regard to the Dominion Parliament, are made to extend also 
to the Provincial Legislatures. That is to say, in case a 
Provincial Legislature insisted on legislation conceived in a 
spirit opposed to the interests of the Dominion, or the spirit 
of the Act of 1867, the power of veto could be invoked 
to solve the difficulty. But this veto is not to be wielded 
by the English Cabinet at Westminster, and so to be a 
dead-letter ; but it is to be employed by the Governor-General 
of the Dominion,—that is, by the Prime Minister who enjoys 
the confidence of the Dominion House of Commons. In plain 
English, the Central Canadian Government has the absolute 
right to veto laws made by the Provincial Legislatures; and 
this veto, since it is practically exercisable by the Dominion 
Parliament, cannot be considered as something merely nominal. 
Mr. Morley would tell us, perhaps, that it is never used. This 
may be so, but how can we tell that it has not been used 
simply because the Provincial Legislatures have never done 
anything to call for its exercise ? 

Such are the main provisions which mark out the limits of 
the respective rights of the Dominion and Provincial Legis- 
latures. It would not be a difficult task to show that the 
powers which are safely entrusted to the Canadian Provinces 
could not be trusted to even a strictly dependent Irish Parlia- 
ment. After all, the Canadian Constitution is a Federal Con- 
stitution, and unless we overturn and reverse the whole of our 
political development, we cannot make the English Constitu- 
tion federal. We can give any safe degree of local government 
to Ireland ; we cannot, if we are to profit by experience, afford 
to give her even a limited federal scheme of political institutions. 
The satisfaction of national aspirations and local government 
are two perfectly different things, and to call them by the same 
name will never help us. We cannot afford to satisfy the 
nationalist aspirations of Ireland. People talk of nationalist 
aspirations within a country as if they were something to be 
encouraged and stimulated. Yet, in truth, they are the most 
deadly source of disaster to States. The peculiar growth of 
the American Colonies, in a vast territory where communication 
was difficult, encouraged national aspirations. And with what 
result ?—the most terrible civil war that the world has ever 
known. The break-up of the American Union would have 
meant that, in a quarter of the habitable globe, the question of 
peace or war should always be uncertain. Yet this fearful risk 
was incurred because of the existence of the nationalist aspira- 
tions of the South. Fortunately, the political sagacity of the 
North enabled them to make the necessary sacrifice. The 
Union was saved, the nationalist aspirations crushed, and the 
purely federal aspect of the Constitution modified. Let us not 
deceive ourselves into thinking that we can satisfy national 
aspirations without dangers quite as real as those against which 
Lincoln, Grant, and Sherman bad to fight so desperately. 


STATE GAMBLING. 


: French Government has begun to feel the financial 
pressure upon it, especially in the departments which 





form, as it were, the ornamental fringe of the Administration: 


The statesmen do not mind asking large, or even excessive 
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ies mesibiniate 
gums, for serious objects, such as national defence; but they 
sbrink from asking for money in large amounts to be devoted 
to objects which could be postponed, or even neglected, with- 
out injury to the people. A nation can wait for pictures very 

atiently. Each Ministry, nevertheless, likes to spend largely, 
to make its mark, and to advance progress ; and there has been 
a tendency, therefore, to seek for sums not mentioned in the 
Budget, but raised in exceptional ways. The sub-departments 
have, for example, strained the law which allows of lotteries 
for philanthropic and artistic objects, till in the last eight 
years they have raised without the notice of the Chambers 
no less a sum than four millions sterling, or an average of 
£500,000 a year. That would be quite a sum even here, and 
in France it can be so distributed as to give a perceptible 
stimulus to many things. Some of this money was raised for 
a decorative Art Museum, some for philanthropic works in 
Tunis, and there were innumerable other and smaller projects. 
So eager were the minor Ministers and the great Societies to 
utilise this easy method of raising money, that one hundred 
and forty applications were sent into the Ministry of the 
Interior in one year; and M. Goblet, now Premier, but then 
in charge of that department, takes credit to himself for 
having sanctioned only thirty. The lotteries competed with one 
another, those in charge of them grew eager for success, and it 
was openly alleged in the Chamber, and officially admitted, that 
the most extraordinary abuses creptin. Enormous per-centages 
were offered to the firms which sold the tickets, and it is 
alleged that the officials who issued the lotteries were some- 
times not unconnected with these firms. One head of a sub- 
department, indeed, was said to have been himself the head and 
tail of a grand ticket-distributing bureau. In one instance, it 
was proved in Court that 60 per cent. of receipts was allowed 
for the mere sale of tickets, and 50 per cent. appears to have 
been a common rate. So enormous, indeed, was the pillage, 
that to hide it the drawings were tampered with, and it was 
found, says M, Cuneo d’Ornano in his uncontradicted speech, 
that the larger proportion of the prizes went to the unsold 
tickets,—that is, into the profits of the lotteries, 

No more discreditable story has been told under the Republic, 
which we are sorry to believe has been, as regards “ pickings,” 
as corrupt as the Empire, though, of course, exposure has been 
much easier; but we certainly should have expected M. Goblet, 
who is believed to be personally quite honest, to have repudiated 
some of the charges with indignation. On the contrary, he 
in general terms admitted them all, and though promising to 
sanction no more lotteries, because of “the abuses of all kinds” 
which crept into their management, he defended the principle 
of State gambling. He could not see, he said, why, if they were 
honestly conducted, lotteries should be considered objectionable. 
Can he see why public roulette, if honestly conducted, should 
be considered objectionable? The cases are morally as well 
as socially identical. Nobody, not even the strictest moralist, 
hasever been able to formulate a principle condemning betting 
or a game of chance as in se immoral, for Dr. Whately’s 
argument rests on a denial of facts. He said, in effect, that 
the gamester acquired money without giving anything in 
return, which must be wrong; but the assertion is not true, 
for the gamester pays in his promise to pay if he is 
beaten. He sells a chance for a chance. In reality, there is, 
@ priori, no argument against gambling; and if all gamblers 
were good men and competent men, there would be no moral 
reason for prohibiting it. Universal experience, however, shows 
that gambling tends to become an overmastering passion, a 
kind of lunacy of greed, and that of all games of chance, 
the lottery spreads this passion fastest among the greatest 
number. So far from M. Goblet’s reservation being 
sound, the more honest the lottery is, the worse for its 
Victims; for honesty in the management is the greatest 
of temptations to the mass, who, if they know that fraud 
exists, instinctively believe that they, being powerless, will be 
its victims. That is the reason why the Italian lottery, in 
Which fraud, so far as we see, is next to an impossibility, 
produces such demoralising effects among the lower people of 
the Peninsula, They all believe it to be their one chance of 
sudden fortune, and a large per-centage of them would stake 
their heads on it if they could. The lottery diminishes to the 
extent of its influence the charm of industry, increases the 
temptation to theft, and drowns all the better motives of 

uman action in feverish impatience to be rich. 

M. Goblet knows all that better than we do, and his regret- 
ful speech, as he for the moment gave up his lotteries, is but a 
symptom of a disquiet which we notice among most of the 
Politicians and economists of Europe. Being all more or less 





materialised, they all believe or fancy that expenditure must 
go on increasing,—that, in fact, no“ progress ” can be achieved 
by humanity without great outlays of cash. They all regard 
further borrowing, except for warlike purposes, as dangerous 
and unpopular—this is true even of Germany, which would 
hardly feel a loan of a hundred millions—and they all tend to 
believe that, if the limit of taxation has not been reached, the 
limit of willing payments has. Outside England, obedient 
Parliaments grow hostile when asked for a new impost. They 
glance round anxiously, therefore, for opportunities of gain with- 
out putting on taxes, and some of them are, like M. Goblet, 
even attracted by lotteries. Monopolies are just now much 
in favour, Prince Bismarck and the Hungarian Ministry 
both proposing a monopoly of spirits, which exists already 
in Russia, while France has already monopolised tobacco and 
luciferematches. We are not so clear that, aided as Treasuries 
will be by the rising tide of teetotal feeling, beer will ulti- 
mately escape. The towns, tired of their octroi duties, are 
beginning to discuss, like English ratepayers, means of getting 
at personal property ; while in all countries, that insidious and 
successful mode of bleeding the taxpayer by acupuncture, the 
extension of small stamps to all the written transactions of 
life, increases rapidly in favour. Still, however, financiers 
are not satisfied; the pressure on them neverends; and we 
expect, as one result of war, to see a great relaxation of 
moral fibre as regards lotteries, the adherence to hard 
money, taxation of State Bonds apart from other income, 
and perhaps of the moral objection—for there is one 
—to the impét progressif. There will be a rush, too, to try 
scientific projects which are not in themselves immoral, but 
will involve in practice a good deal of confiscation. The 
cities would like well to be sole insurers against fire, making 
insurance universal and compulsory, while the State might 
make a large revenue if it could persuade Socialists that a 
gigantic State insurance against death, widowhood, sick- 
ness, and slack work was a step in their direction. In 
all such projects, and, we fear, in their tolerance of 
gaming too, the Finance Ministers will be helped by the 
new fear of the rich and cultivated about direct taxes. They 
see that those taxes are the simplest, but they see also that 
the cost of collecting them from the millions, and the pressure 
of modern sentiment against levying money from “ the poor ” 
—who, as regards exemptions, are rapidly becoming everywhere 
a privileged aristocracy—makes the incidence of such taxes at 
once heavy and exclusive. They welcome, therefore, or at least 
tolerate, projects which are not sound, but which leave them 
one of the privileges of the poor, the right of adjusting for 
themselves how much they will pay. There are men even in 
England, and they are more numerous on the Continent, who 
understand political economy quite well, but who will not 
resist protective duties because they think the alternative 
is M. Georges Périn’s proposal, a single and graduated impost 
upon property, which no doubt, if the world were populated 
by J. 8. Mills, would be most productive and scientific. 
We cannot discern as yet the permanent drift of financial 
opinion ; but we can see that the guiding men are breaking 
from old financial moorings, and that if the great war costs 
much, there will be a good deal of experiment in new taxation, 
and a flood of speculation about it. Nobody, it is said, believes 
in inconvertible paper any more; but are the average electors 
of Europe, who have all power in their hands, so much 
advanced beyond the acute gentlemen who entirely believed in 
the Mississippi scheme, which, as Law proposed it, was nothing 
but that ? 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


HERE must be a good many people in middle life to 
whom the news that the Crystal Palace is in danger 

must come as something of a shock. It is associated with 
their youth,—with a time when London was naked in the 
matter of outdoor amusements, and, in the day-time at all 
events, not very much better off as regards indoor amuse- 
ments; and when the Crystal Palace served as a frame- 
work into which an afternoon’s pleasure was most naturally 
fitted. We say nothing about the high hopes, educational and 
eesthetic, which gathered round the fabric in those early and 
brilliant days. They never had much foundation, and they 
soon fled away into that limbo which seems to await all such 
expectations in this country. Considering the present pro- 
spects of the Albert Hall, the Crystal Palace cannot well be 
taunted with having failed to fulfil its original purpose. 
Unfortunately, the fulfilment of even its later and more 
modest purpose is now threatened. “All our endeavours,” 
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said the Chairman, at the half-yearly meeting on Thursday 
week, “have not succeeded in drawing the public in sufficient 
numbers.” The Directors have piped, but these obstinate 
children have refused to dance. The result is, that the balance of 
net profit in 1886 was only £17,000,—nearly £2,000 less than 
in 1885, and some £9,000 less than in 1883. The beginning 
of the decline synchronises with the opening of the Exhibi- 
tions at South Kensington, and the Chairman is no doubt 
right in tracing it mainly to this cause. Londoners 
then, for the first time, had a Crystal Palace brought to 
their doors. South Kensington could not, indeed, give 
them the atmosphere or the landscape that are to be had 
at Sydenham. The towers of the Natural History Museum 
compare but poorly with Knockholt Beeches, and the open 
space that was once the Horticultural Gardens has been too 
much encroached upon to make it any longer much to boast 
of as a reservoir of fresh air. But the convenience of neigh- 
bourhood made up for all that was wanting in other ways. 
Few people care to go ten miles for their dinner—still less to 
travel ten miles after their dinner—when they have food and 
music and lighted gardens close to their own homes. Since 
1883, therefore, the finances of the Crystal Palace have been 
going from bad to worse, and but for two “ windfalls,” the 
Directors would last year have been short by about £2,500 of 
the money wanted to pay the interest on the Six per Cent. 
Debenture Stock. This fact is a sufficient measure of the 
present value of the property as regards the holders of the Five 
per Cent. Debentures and of Ordinary Stock. 

Very possibly there are other causes to which the decline 
of the Crystal Palace may be in part attributed. The rail- 
ways, of course, come in for a large share of blame, and no 
doubt the middle passage between Sydenham and Victoria is 
not always a time of enjoyment. But it is hard to see how 
this can be remedied. Trains bring down visitors all the after- 
noon ; but when the performances, whatever they may be, are 
over, everybody naturally wants, and tries, to leave at the 
game time. There is no way that we know of in which this 
can be prevented. So long as there is anything to see or hear, 
the great mass of the audience will stay to see or hear 
it. So soon as there is nothing more to see or hear, 
the great mass of the audience will wish to get off 
by the next train. Nor are complaints wanting as to the 
management. A correspondent of the Times reckons up no 
less than eight ‘‘obvious reasons” why the Palace has not 
been successful. The Directors have wasted their money on 
Handel Festivals and similar “ temporary expedients ;” they 
have piled up extra charges; they have been greedy in the 
matter of refreshments, and so driven the contractor to ask 
exorbitant prices; they have lowered “the tone” of the 
Palace by the introduction of “stale music-hall enter- 
tainments ;” they have made the building hideous by “ per- 
manent eyesores.” Of these complaints, we suspect that 
there is only one which has much to do with the admitted 
decline in the popularity of the Crystal Palace. It is 
not the only undertaking that has been penny-wise and 
pound-foolish as regards its arrangements for eating and 
drinking. The knowledge, or the belief, that the Crystal 
Palace is a very costly place to have food of any sort in, has 
probably kept a great number of people away from it. Dear 
food is seldom good food when the dearness is owing not to 
the cost of the materials or of the skill employed in cooking 
it, but to the necessity of making a profit. The contractor 
has so much preliminary outlay to make good that he is 
tempted to take off from the quality as much as he adds to 
the price. The consequence is that the refreshment depart- 
ment gets a bad name, and the undertaking to which 
it is attached loses more by the loss of custom which follows, 
than it gains by the money which the contractor pays for per- 
mission to charge more than his goods are worth. 

But when all this has been allowed for, the real cause of the 
decline of the Crystal Palace remains, what the Chairman 
said it was,—the distance of the building from town. So 
long as it offered what was not to be had in London, the full 
force of this objection was not recognised. But from the 
moment that something of the kind was to be had in London, 
it grew more and more visible. It may be said, indeed, that 
the Exhibitions at South Kensington are at an end, and are 
never likely to be repeated, and that those who since 1883 
have filled the Fisheries or the Healtheries, will again be 
driven to Sydenham for the amusement which, for the last 
four years, they have found in London itself. This does not 
seem to us at all a probable calculation. It is much more 
likely that an effort will be made to retain some part of the 





ground at South Kensington for one of the purposes to 
which it has latterly been applied; and though there 
will be no more Exhibitions, the dinners, the music 
and the lighted gardens, which to so many of the 
visitors counted for much more than the Exhibition, wil] 
be provided as before. In that case, the question,—What is to 
become of the Crystal Palace? will continue to be asked, and 
if nothing is done, will eventually be answered by proceedings 
in liquidation, Next year the profits will not be enough to 
pay the Six per Cent. Debenture-holders, and they will then 
we suppose, have the power to sell the land and buildings by 
auction. 

The only way in which this misfortune can be avoided 
is by an agreement among the Shareholders and the 
several classes of Debenture-holders to the passing of a 
short Private Act not apportioning present liabilities or 
future profits among the various claimants—an Act which 
did this would not be short, and would. not be easily 
passed—but committing the settlement of all the warring 
interests to some competent arbitrator. Lord Selborne, or 
Lord Herschell, or Sir Horace Davey would make the best 
arrangement that the case admits of, would give full 
consideration to the various conditions on which the money 
was originally advanced, and would devise the best means of 
rescuing what remains to be rescued from the ruin which, if 
no one intervenes, threatens to overtake the whole concern, 
Our own impression is that the common-sense of the matter 
lies with the writer of a letter in the Times, who suggests that 
the true policy of the Company is to make the Palace more 
accessible for those who live near it. It is now the centre of 
a very large district, for the dwellers in which it must always 
be a very much more convenient place of amusement than 
anything in London. As it is now managed, it tries to draw 
visitors from London; as it might be managed, it would aim 
at drawing visitors from its own neighbourhood. It would 
become, in fact, a place of amusement for the Southern 
suburbs. That seems to us the only future in which any 
promise lies hid, and assuming the necessary forbearance and 
self-sacrifice on the part of the present Debenture-holders, we 
should think it was a future that might fairly be realised, 








MRS. HENRY WOOD. 

RS. HENRY WOOD, the popular novelist, who was 
buried on Wednesday, and whose books sold by tens 

of thousands, never received, as we think, full justice from the 
critics; but the critics had plenty of unanswerable things to 
say for themselves. It is vexing to see a novelist succeed who 
cannot write grammar, and of grammar Mrs. Wood was sin- 
gularly ignorant. She could hardly write a page without a 
blunder, and some of her vulgarisms, such as, “I did it like he 
did,” which she repeats twenty times in a volume, are believed 
to have had a perceptibly pernicious effect upon suburban 
speech. Itis irritating, too, to read stories turning upon ques- 
tions of law of which the author is profoundly ignorant; and 
Mrs. Wood was always writing such stories, and always 
betraying her want of knowledge. In “East Lynne,” for 
instance, the dramatic climax is a trial for murder in which the 
two principal witnesses are men themselves accused of the deed, 
one having been committed by the Coroner, and one by the Magis- 
trates. Both are “ rigidly cross-examined,” and the first one, 
after giving his testimony, is “formally ” tried for the murder of 
which another man has been found guilty. It is tempting, too, 
to critics, to find that a successful novelist holds opinions 
of the kind usually described as “ flunkyism,” calls Peers 
“chiefs,” holds birth almost sacred, and actually formulates 
a theory of society under which a lady who marries @ 
tradesman—entirely worthy of her, and simply from affection 
—maintains that she ought to be “cut” by her relations. Mrs. 
Wood did that in “Anne Hereford.” It is also offensive to 
many critics to have dogmatic Christianity thrust down their 
throats; and Mrs. Henry Wood was orthodoxly Christian to 
the toes, and avowed her faith in her novels without flinch- 
ing. And, finally, it is exceedingly annoying to see a novelist 
astonishingly, almost phenomenally successful, in virtue of an 
inferior book. Mrs. Wood succeeded first of all through “ Bast 
Lynne,” and although a hundred and forty thousand copies 
have been sold, and the book has been pirated by dramatist 
after dramatist, and a Bill was actually introduced into Parlia- 
ment to protect it, “East Lynne” is an inferior book. We 
have a much higher opinion of Mrs. Wood, as we shall speedily 
show, than the generality of critics; but after carefully reading 
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ita second time, we cannot deny that “ East Lynne” is very 
poor stuff. The plot—of which the central idea is that a 
divorced wife returned to live in her husband’s house as a 
governess, and was never detected either by him or his new wife 
—is improbable to absurdity ; most of the characters are lay- 
figures ; and except the lively bustle of the story, with its crowd 
of characters, there is nothing whatever in it to attract any one. 
Nevertheless, “ East Lynne” succeeded. 


These facts, and many more, all showing that Mrs. Wood 
ought not to have been popular in the degree she was, have 
blinded critics to the genuine merits of her work. It is possible 
for a careless and vulgar writer to be an artist, and in her broad, 
rough way, Mrs. Wood was a genuine one. It was not only that 
she could tell a bustling story, full of life and animation and 

mages, and keenly interest her readers in very ordinary 
people, but she could create character. There is not in fiction 
any person more separate or more entirely real than Johnny 
Ludlow, the young squire living a dependent, or rather a 
sheltered life with relations, constitutionally feeble, but sensible, 
observant, and “ good right through,” who pours out pathetic, 
comic, or ordinary stories of village life, and while telling 
them unconsciously reveals himself. The stories he tells are 
usually excellent, as characteristic as Miss Mitford’s, and much 
more real, with a pathos in a few of them which catches 
the very breath; but it is Johnny himself the readers care 
about. He is never in front, he talks of himself without 
egotism, his whole wish is to be a benevolent spectator; yet 
no one ever leaves his narratives without a feeling that he has 
acquired a new friend, that when he meets Johnny Ludlow, 
which he is sure to do next week, he will put himself out of his 
way to do him a good turn. That is art, and art, too, which, 
ignorant as the story-teller may be, or may choose to seem to 
be, is of a high kind. So is the art which created Roland 
Yorke. Roland Yorke is a personage a priori impossible, a 
lad of high birth who is the most natural of solicitors’ clerks, 
who steals a bank-note and emigrates with it, who talks utter 
nonsense, and is the butt in a sense of a country town, yet who is 
from first to last a gentleman and a good man, in whose ultimate 
prosperity the reader heartily rejoices. Roland is not in the 
least Charles Surface either, though his brother has a trace of 
Joseph Surface about him. Mrs. Wood has succeeded in de- 
scribing a good and gentlemanly lad in whose nature there is a 
shallow impulsiveness so strong, that he may at a moment’s 
notice do anything, yet leave the real substratum of his character 
wholly unaffected. You know that morally he never stole, but 
only borrowed that money, and borrowed it without thought. 
He is a new and surprising variety of the genus fool, and to 
interest us in him as Mrs. Wood has done, and make us all like 
him, and induce us all to see that such a person might be, pro- 
bably is, is art of no mean order. Mrs. Wood’s art was, moreover, 
scattered profusely. Johnny Ludlow and Roland Yorke are the 
best specimens, but in Mrs. Wood’s novels there exists a whole 
gallery of personages, all real, all flesh and blood, all our own— 
usually more or less disagreeable—acquaintances. There are 
four of them in “Trevlyn Hold” alone,— Mr. Chattaway, Diana 
Trevlyn, Mrs. Trevlyn, and Ann Canham; three in “Lord 
Oakburn’s Daughters,”—the Admiral, Lady Jane, and the ser- 
vant; and four in “ Roland Yorke,”—Roland, his brother, his 
mother, and the meek clerk, Jenkins,—as distinct and as much 
alive as any characters in a comedy. They are all a little 
vulgar, or rather a little common; but then, we take it, 
commonness was precisely what Mrs. Wood set herself 
to paint. When she travelled out of her path, she wrote 
nonsense,—as in ‘ Pomeroy Abbey,” and, to a less extent, 
in “Lady Adelaide’s Oath.” What she really knew was 
vulgarish country-town life, and the stories, ways, motives of the 
people engaged in it,—the bankers, professionals, shopkeepers, 
and flirts. She describes them all—their houses, their lives, 
their loves, their fears, their difficulties about money, their 
Solicitude about eating, and above all their servants—with a 
patient exactness that reminds us of Freytag rather than of 
any English novelist. Throughout her stories there is bustle, 
bustle as of houses full of people, all with histories, interests, 
business, friendships, and antipathies of their own, yet all alive, 
and all helping on the main plot of the tale. Such people must 
be vulgar more or less, and they are; but except to those who 
care only for humanity when it is refined, or clothed in working 
dress, they are all interesting, for Mrs. Wood, though she 
avoided by instinct, as well as of necessity, many sides of life, 
and especially the unclean sides, was still a true realist, and 





never for a moment concealed the meaner influences—such as 
avarice, meanness, vanity, petty ambition—which are driving 
any of her personages into action. To the best of her power, 
and with certain reserves, she tries to paint middle-class 
folk as they are, and succeeds. We know we are seeing the 
drama as it actually went on, and are watching people, and not 
artistically draped dummies. She could not describe a grand 
passion, or a great character, or a great deed; but she could 
embody for us the ordinary middle-class, unintellectual, half-dis- 
agreeable folk, of whom there are thousands round us, courting, 
fighting, stealing, giving, exactly as she described them. 
We do not see why her own want of culture—we are 
speaking, of course, of the author, not of the womar, 
of whom we know nothing, even by repute, except that 
she was unusually benevolent and humorous—or the want 
of culture in her subjects, should deprive her of her meed 
of praise for successful art,—an art shown even in the 
great objection to her best novels, their often intolerable pro- 
lixity. She had to be prolix to do her work at all. You may 
describe a man in a very few sentences, but you cannot show 
him under all ordinary conditions of life, eating, talking, making 
or losing money, courting, backbiting, struggling, living his 
whole commonplace life, in short, without many words. It was 
this Mrs. Wood tried to do, and though, as in “ East Lynne,” 
she often failed, she often, as in “ Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles,” 
“The Channings,” “Roland Yorke,” and “Trevlyn Hold,” 
singularly succeeded. She was the novelist of the common- 
place respectables, and they, like the masses and the classes, 
should have an interest for man. 





THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH ON 
FORGIVENESS. 

HE Bishop of Peterborough has just published a little book 

on the doctrine of the Atonement which is conspicuous 

for its simplicity, its earnestness, and, in the latter part at least, 
for its depth. It is a very little book, and draws only the out- 
line of a great subject; but for that very reason, it is all the better 
adapted to an age in which theology is used as a by-word of 
reproach, and sometimes even of mockery, as of an exploded 
science like astrology or alchemy. We say that the last part of 
the Bishop’s little treatise* is marked by great depth of treat- 
ment, for we cannot say that we are fully satisfied with the 
earlier part, in which the Bishop distinguishes between 
what he calls forgiveness as a sentiment and forgiveness 
as an act, a distinction which seems to us both in- 
trinsically inapplicable to the divine Being, and even for 
those finite creatures to whom it is applicable, imperfectly 
drawn. What we mean by human forgiveness, what Christ 
meant when he said, “ But I say unto you, love your enemies, and 
pray for them that persecute you, that ye may be children 
of your Father which is in Heaven: for he maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
the unjust,” is something very different from what we mean by 
divine forgiveness for sin. When God sends blessings on the 
evil and the good, on the just and the unjust, he sends them by 
way of manifesting his purpose to bless all men, and if they 
would but let him do so, to bless them in the highest sense; 
certainly not by way of assuring them of forgiveness for any com- 
mitted sin. And that is the kind of love for enemies which Christ 
inculcated,—namely, an earnest desire to make them in the 
highest sense children of him whose purpose to bless is of his 
very essence,—an earnest desire to make them all they should be 
quite without relation to the sentiment with which we ought 
to regard that in them which is the very opposite of what it 
should be. Human forgiveness in its highest form means, 
indeed, nothing but the supplanting of the resentment with 
which the sense of injury naturally fills us, by an intense 
longing to do good to those who (as we think, at least) 
have done evil to us; and that is a feeling which we ought 
to entertain towards all men, whether they be in the deepest 
sense corrupted by evil, or whether they be nothing more than 
unintentional offenders against ourselves. Forgiveness of this 
kind involves nothing more than a victory over our own petty 
feelings or fastidious aversions. It is, of course, by no means 
easy actually to do good to those who are utterly without the 
desire to be good; and it is only possible on condition that you 
can inspire them with at least a germ of that desire. But 
whether it be easy or difficult to do good to those who are evil, 





* The Atonement. By William Connor Magee, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough. London: Cassell and Co, 
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it is at least possible for every one to wish to do such good, and to 
be ready to do it on the first intimation that it is possible, in spite 
of any lingering resentment, or even moral loathing. And that is 
all, so far as we can see, which is involved in human forgiveness. 
Man cannot see or measure the reality of sin, and is not called 
upon to forgive sin in the sense in which we speak of God 
forgiving sin. Manis called upon to be eager to enter into God’s 
will to bless all those on whom it is possible to send blessing, 
even though it be in the form of causing them salutary and 
bitter pain for evil committed. So far as we can judge, there 
is nothing in human forgiveness which even touches the true 
difficulty of divine forgiveness. Men are not asked to look into 
the heart, to judge whether a fellow-man is really and truly 
submitting himself to the law of righteousness, or only 
relapsing perpetually into helpless remorse because he fails 
to do so. Men are asked only to give all the help that, 
with their dim sight, they can give to the higher tendencies in 
the hearts of others, and to do all they may to keep down the 
lower tendencies, to rebuke sin so far as they can see it, to foster 
holiness where they think they discern it. But to forgive sin, 
as distinguished from overcoming distaste to doing good to 
the sinner, men are incompetent for the best possible reason,— 
that they cannot either estimate its depth, or the reality of that 
change of heart without which no sin can be forgiven by God. 
Hence we do not see much in the Bishop’s distinction between 
the sentiment and the act of forgiveness. In the sense of Christ’s 
injunction, we are bound to forgive even the unrepentant,—in 
other words, to get rid of our mere personal resentment, and to 
substitute for it the desire to do them real andtrue good. Inthe 
higher sense in which forgiveness is dependent on a true change 
of heart, we are not often competent to judge whether forgive- 
ness is due or not, any more than we are the persons whose 
forgiveness is the sinner’s need. 


As for what the Bishop of Peterborough calls forgiveness as 
an act,—that is, the remission of the penalty incurred, so far as 
the penalty can be remitted,—it seems to us that this is a sub- 
ject which hardly enters into theology at all. It is in every 
case a mere question of moral judgment whether it is best to 
remit or not to remit an external penalty. Sometimes it is 
rightly remitted even where there is no penitence; for the 
penitence may, indeed, be produced by the very remission, if 
that remission is seen to be caused by some powerful feeling 
which awakens the higher nature of the sinner. Sometimes it is 
rightly retained, even where there is true penitence and where 
that true penitence is fully recognised, as the Roman Catholic 
Church teaches in insisting on the purgatorial purification of 
penitents in the next life. No general rule at all can be laid 
down on the subject, because, after all, the penalties that can be 
remitted are by no means the worst. No one can remit the 
suffering belonging to a man’s knowledge that he did sin, and 
it is doubtful whether that suffering can ever be completely 
obliterated, though it may be to some extent drowned in the 
depth and joy of that higher life which is engrafted on the 
nature of the penitent offender. But so far as regards that part 
of the penalty which is in any sense really external, and may 
be inflicted or remitted, a great number of considerations must 
be weighed which affect others and not simply the offender 
himself, as the Bishop rightly points out. We confess we take 
very little interest in that part of the subject, being quite con- 
vinced that to a true penitent all will be remitted which can 
be remitted with due regard to his own good and that of others; 
nor would any true penitent ask for more. Willingness to 
suffer what perfect holiness thinks fit, is of the very essence, we 
imagine, of true penitence. 

The real difficulty of forgiveness in the theological sense, the 
real difficulty of divine forgiveness, is not the difficulty either 
of remitting or refusing to remit external punishments, but the 
difficulty of changing the will from the evil attitude to the good, 
the difficulty of overcoming self-will, of subduing defiance. 
The Bishop surely goes much too far when he says:— 
“There is no animus, no conscious animus at least, on the 
part of the man against his Maker when he breaks his 
law.” Perhaps not against his Maker as such, but against 
God as essential good, surely there must be in any real 
choice of evil. The very essence of evil is a preference of 


your own will to good which is only another name for God. 
In every consciously wrong act, the spirit of good is defied. 
And how can God, as essential good, forgive what is in its very 
essence a rebellion against good, until that rebellion is subdued P 
He may send every blessing on the sinner,—whether prosperity 








or adversity, whether sun or rain, would depend on which of the 
two were best adapted to touch his heart,—but he as the Spirit of 
good cannot forgive him who does not seek good and resist eyil, 
It is for the remission of sin, not for the remission of penalty, that 
Revelation has provided a special supernatural means ; and we 
neither know nor can know how far the taking away of sin will 
or will not involve the absolute remission of penalty. It ig very 
difficult to conceive that with every growth in goodness, some 
bitterness will not be added to the pangs of memory,—to that 
“intolerable burden ” of which, in the most humiliating as well ag 
the most exalting of our services, the Prayer-Book makes us speak, 
though, of course, that burden may constitute a smaller and 
smaller proportional weight in its relation to the whole life of 
the spirit as that growth proceeds. But be that as it may, it is 
for the remission of sin, not for the remission of penalty, that 
the sacrifice of Christ was provided. The Bishop of Peterborough 
puts the essential idea of that sacrifice, in its absolute contrast 
to the Pagan idea of sacrifice, with the utmost force in the 
following fine passage :— 


“ But what is the essential idea of the sacrifice of Christ? It is an 
offering, made not to appease the wrath of an angry God, but to 
effect the compassionate purpose of a loving God. ‘Herein is love,’ 
says the Apostle, who tells us of Christ’s sacrifice, ‘that God loved us, 
and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins.’ ‘ God is love, 
are the great words with which this great Christian teacher prefaces 
his doctrine of sacrifice. That sacrifice, he tells us, is not the substi- 
tution for the offender of a reluctant, struggling, human victim, 
shrinking from death, and execrating with his last breath the selfish 
cruelty of his murderer. It is the sublime self-sacrifice of a voluntary 
victim, offering Himself freely, lovingly to save others from sins in 
which He has had no share and from penalties which He has never 
incurred. Love—pitying and compassionate on the part of God, noble, 
self-devoting on the part of Christ—is the idea of the Christian sacri- 
fice. Malignant hate and greed of blood on the part of the gods, and 
selfish desire for self-preservation on the part of man, is the idea 
of the Pagan sacrifice. Impossible, then, it is—surely impossible— 
that the one could ever have grown naturally out of the other; they 
are mutually contradictory. Tell the Pagan, ‘The God you dread 
and seek to appease loves you,’ and his sacrificial knife falls from his 
hand and his altar smokes no longer ; his reason for sacrifice is gone; 
there is no wrath, no hatred to appease. Tell the Christian, ‘The 
God you worship is a malignant Being, hating you and loving blood 
and death, and the Christ you love has been His unwilling, His re- 
luctant victim,’ and if he has in him one spark of righteous manhood 
or of human compassion he will say,—To such a God I will not, I can- 
not bow my knees. If Christ my righteous Lord and Master have 
taught me anything, He has taught me to abhor and to defy sucha 
Being as this.”’ 


Yet we find the Bishop speaking of this sacrifice on p. 117 as 
accomplished “in order that by it that remission of penalty 
might be obtained which, in the natural order of things, seems 
impossible.” Surely it was not for the remission of penalty at 
all, but for the remission of sin, and of penalty only so far as 
that necessarily follows the cleansing of sin, that the new order 
of things which the Gospels and Epistles describe so vividly, was 
ordained :— 


“‘ When we come to consider more fully the larguage in which this 
miraculous dispensation of forgiveness is thus described, we find it to 
be of avery remarkable kind—something wholly unique in all religious 
literature. It is described as a new state of being—a new life; a 
life so new, 80 entircly different from our natural life, that those who 
enter it are said to have been born again, to have become new 
creatures, to have put off an old nature and to have put on a new 
one. And this state we are said to enter into by a spiritual act of 
faith which unites us—not merely connects or brings us into relations 
with, but makes us one with a Divine Person who is said to be in us, 
to dwell in us as we are said to be in Him, and to be partakers of 
His Divine nature. We are, in short, identified, as it were, with 
Christ ; we are His body, He is our life. He is evidently regarded 
not as an individual man, but as Humanity, which is not merely 
represented by Him, but which is in Him, so that He is spoken of 
always as the Son, not of a man, but of Man—He is Humanity. To 
quote all the varied expressions in which this oneness, this identity 
of Christ and His people, and the wondrous, the supernataral 
character of the state into which it brings us are set forth, would be 
to quote nearly the whole of the New Testament. It is the thought 
with which the minds of the Apostles seem saturated, and which 
they set forth in all their language respecting Him and His work; 
and it is not, I think, to be disposed of as merely Oriental metaphor, 
or as the language of passionate affection and gratitude of disciples 
speaking of their Master. No master, no teacher of men, was ever 
so spoken of before or since. It is something which stands alone in 
all human literature, and we must admit, I think, that it describes, 
or rather seeks and labours to describe, some equally unique super- 
natural fact in the spiritual world effected by the great miracle of 
the Incarnation—a miracle which, indeed, we cannot conceive of 
otherwise than as effecting some profound change in the relations 
between God and Humanity. And we find, further, that this super- 
natural dispensation is expressly described as one which frees us from 
law ; as one in which we are ‘no longer under law but under grace,’ 
in which we are ‘dead to law,’ severed from it and its control so 
completely that it has no more application to us than the laws of 
human society have to a corpse. And this new existence, this new 
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state and condition of being, in which we are in some mysterious 
way delivered from the operation and rule of natural law, and brought 
under other rales and laws which are supernatural, is—we are told— 
obtained for us by One who has died, and risen, and ascended into 
heaven, that He might communicate to us from thence a life over 
which death should have no power—an eternal, a perfect, a Divine 
jife—a life hid with Him in God.” 

That surely is a very fine and true description of what the New 
Testament teaches; but it is a fine and true description of a 
new life intended not to remit penalty,—and in point of fact 
it does not remit all penalty,—but to extinguish the principle of 
sin in man, leaving such penalty as may have been already 
incurred to be dealt with as God’s justice and mercy may 
decide. It seems to us that the confusion between remission of 
sin and remission of penalty has not quite disappeared even in 
the Bishop’s admirable and eloquent exposure of the vulgar idea 
of Christ’s sacrifice as meant to appease God, instead of to be the 
highest possible expression of the love of God. 





AN OLD FRENCH HOUSE.—I. 

OMEWHERE down in the West of France, stands the once 
splendid Chateau de G To this day, it is twenty 
miles from a railway; and its park and lands, growing chiefly 
heather and fir-trees, are hemmed in by one of the great forests 
of that country. Its loneliness and remoteness would be some- 
thing terrible if it were not for the presence of the little town 
which nestles under its protection,—or did so once, for those 
days are over; but there is still a very friendly feeling between 
the great house and the town, The tall iron gates of the cour 
@honneur open into the square. This was not always the case ; 
but the town has crept nearer to its great sad neighbour, and 

the avenue which parted them has gradually disappeared. 

The present Chateau de G—— is not very old, though it has 
known change and trouble. Like many other great French 
houses, it was rebuilt by its owner in Louis XY.’s reign, on the 
site of the old feudal castle whose dismal strength had been 
made quite a useless mockery by Richelieu’s reformations. In 
these days, the nobles, rebuilding their houses, had no object in 
their minds but pleasure and splendour, and G—— is a specimen 
of a type that has been common in France ever since that time. 
The house is a great, oblong mass of building, with a suite of 
immense rooms on the ground floor, and a long corridor above, 
with bedrooms opening into it. These rooms, as well as those 
below, were constantly made to open into each other throughout 
the whole length of the house, an arrangement which, to 
our modern minds, makes them very uncomfortable. There 
is a great hall of white stone, with two high doorways opposite 
each other, approached by flights of steps from the outside. 
The great staircase and its balustrade are also of white stone; 
the corridor and bedrooms, and the great open space in the 
middle of them, are paved with red tiles, polished brilliantly. 
Outside, there are buildings to lodge a large household of ser- 
vants, great stables, greenhouses, gardens, and then a stiff- 
walled park laid out in avenues and alleys, charmilles, they 
call them, with straight, formal walks in all directions. Then 
comes the wild open land, hilly and varied without being 
beautiful, and then the great dreary forest bounding all. 

No doubt the Comte de G—— furnished his splendid new house 
with all the taste and beauty of the time; but these glories soon 
came to an end; and the only trace of them is the wood- 
panelling of the walls, delicately carved, and painted light grey, 
in the pale, shining, shivery style Louis XV., which was still to 
be seen a short time ago. For since the one great agony of its 
youth, the life of the house has been monotonous; after the 
Revolution, one old lady ruled there for more then sixty years. 

The Comte de G—— was swept away in the Revolution; he 
left no son, and for many years none of his family revisited the 
place. None, at least, of flesh and blood ; for a Seigneur de G—— 
of a former century appears to have been always there. Then, 
and for long after, he kept the good people of the country awake 
on stormy nights by his wild chase tearing through the drives 
of the forest. Some old people of the present day have actually 
heard the shouts of the huntsmen, the baying of the dogs, but 
no one seems to know what dark deed it was which would not let 
this seigneur rest in his grave. 

At the Restoration, the Marquis de C—— came back with other 
emigrants to France. He was nephew and heir to the Comte de 
G—, but his heritage was not supposed to be worth much, as 
most of the G—— estate had been confiscated and sold as biens 
nationaux. He was a middle-aged man, grave, dreamy, studious, 
in bad health, and very eccentric, an old bachelor in fact and in 








all his ways ; but I suppose, like the other émigrés, the return to 
France was a fresh beginning of life for him; at any rate, his 
was one of the marriages that were at once joyfully arranged on 
all sides. He married a beautiful girl of eighteen, who, like 
himself, had just returned to France with her family. They 
had lost most of their fortune, like everybody else, or perhaps, 
being people of great distinction, they would hardly have thought 
Monsieur de C—— a desirable husband for their eldest daughter. 
However, the marriage took place, without a question of love on 
either side, but seemingly without the risks that usually attend 
such an arrangement. For the Marquise de C—— was a re- 
markable woman. Her mother, a pattern of goodness, had brought 
her up to be like herself. A faithful and devoted wife to the 
eccentric Marquis, she passed through a long life with only one 
fault, if it can be called so,—a sternness and severity, a passion 
for duty for duty’s sake, which, though it may have added 
greatness to her own character, made life a dismal and anxious 
business to all those round about her. If she had not been a 
devoted Catholic, one would have called Madame de C——a stern 
Calvinist; but, no doubt, extremes meet. The type of woman 
must always be rare in France, though one knows examples of 
it at the present day ; this hinders one from at once referring to 
her sad and stormy childhood as the explanation of Madame de 
C——’s character. 

Not long after his marriage, the Marquis bethought himself 
of the Chateau de G——, which he had inherited from his uncle, 
and he and his wife made an expedition to see it. They found it 
inhabited by a colony of poor people. Nobody pretended that 
they had any right there; but they had drifted in by degrees 
from the town and the country round, and had taken possession, 
one by one, of the great deserted rooms. Perhaps the Revolu- 
tion may have left a little furniture there, which helped them 
to establish themselves; perhaps they had only the stately 
ceilings above, and the cold, shining floors below. Anyhow, they 
had behaved very well, and had treated the place, inside and out, 
with marvellous respect ; even the carved panelling of the walls 
was uninjured, and the trees in the park had not been cut down 
for firewood. Still, one does not wonder much that the Marquis 
turned away in disgust, determined to sell the place; it seemed 
impossible that he should ever live there. 

The scene is dramatic and picturesque in its way ; a crowd of 
brown faces and rags peering through the stately doors, crouched 
about the great stone staircase; the owner, a fanciful man at 
all times, walking out in a sort of sick horror on the broad steps 
in front, turning his back upon it all; and his beautiful young 
wife,—well, she does not turn away like him, but looks up and 
down and round with the quick imagination of a girl, and sees 
what a noble house it is, though vilely used, and says, perhaps 
only to herself at first,—“ Mais non ! it shall not be sold. We will 
restore it, and live here.” And she lived there for sixty years. 

A strangely colourless, formal existence it seems to have been, 
especially after the death of the Marquis, whose deep interest in 
new books and new diseases must at least have supplied some- 
thing to talk about. He left one son, who grew up, in spite of 
his surroundings, an accomplished and charming man. He 
might have been everything to his mother, who adored him; 
but, unfortunately, she found it her duty to make his life with 
her unbearable. She tried to arrange it with almost monastic 
severity, forbidding all amusements, making rules for the 
employment of every hour. This, in such a house and neighbour- 
hood as G——, would have been too much for the most resigned 
disposition, and it ended by making the young Marquis de 
C—— a wanderer on the face of the earth. Knowing what the 
chateaw was in later years, we can guess what it was 
then, shut up within its great walls and gates, ruled by 
old servants more formidable than their mistress, in whose 
life one day was like another, all parcelled out by peremptory 
clocks and bells. It was almost an unpardonable sin to 
leave a mark on any of those floors,—parquet, red tiles, 
or fine slabs of white stone, all polished till they were as slippery 
as ice, and dangerous to walk upon. The furniture, in the style 
of the First Empire, gave no comfort or home-like feeling to the 
immense, high rooms; tables and chairs, ugly and tasteless, 
stood stiffly against the walls, and the narrow chintz curtains 
of those tall windows were a ghastly mockery. It was not 
much wonder that the son of such a house developed a passion 
for travelling. 

He wandered all over the world, coming home every two or 
three years to visit his mother, who spent his long absences 
totally alone. One cannot imagine that the gloom of the 
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chateau was much deepenedjwhen at last he came home only to 
die ; and then his short story was told, and there was nothing 
left of him but his books, his drawings, his piano, the curiosities 
he had brought from abroad, and his tomb in the cemetery on 
the hill behind the town. One of the allées in the park led to 
a solitary bench, from which there was a view of the cemetery 
and of his grave ; every day, at a certain hour, for all the rest 
of her long life, the poor Marquise used to go and sit there. 
The history of that life, with its companions and occupations, 
cruelly broken in upon as it was by the war of 1870, seems to 
me too curious to be forgotten. E. 


{** In the article on “‘ Verdi” in our last week’s issue, the writer, 
while quoting a remark of Tourguéneff’s, inadvertently wrote 
*Proudhon ”’ for “ Prudhomme,” a blunder for which he entreats 
the indulgence of all French scholars. | 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ee 
“MR. GLADSTONE: A STUDY.” 
[To THe EpiToR oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 

S1r,—With the greater part of your review of my book, I have 
no reason to quarrel. The weakness of your case sufficiently 
attests the strength of mine. The facts that I have brought 
forward are much too strong to be shaken by sophistry or equivo- 
cation, and although you attempt to wrest those facts from 
their plain and clear interpretation, every unprejudiced mind 
will perceive that you have failed. I had not, indeed, fully 
realised the overwhelming nature of the evidence I have pro- 
duced until I read your article. 

There is one point on which, in the interests of truth and 
justice, and as a matter of permanent public interest, I 
desire to offer a remark. You say that it is “ extremely im- 
proper”? for me to attribute the now famous Quarterly 
Review articles to Mr. Gladstone. Are you, then, ignorant 
of the fact that most of these articles have been attributed 
to him by many who stood, as it were, behind the scenes,—by 
contemporary writers, by Sir George Cornewall Lewis, and by 
Greville, among others P Have you not read, in the third part 
of Greville’s “Diary” (Vol. II., p. 190), the following entry, 
dated April 29th, 1858 P— Gladstone will probably be no party 
to any arrangement, and he has recently evinced his extreme 
antipathy to Palmerston by a bitter, though able, review in the 
Quarterly on France and the late Ministry, in which he attacks 
Palmerston with extraordinary asperity.” Are you also ignorant 
of the fact that Mr. Gladstone himself supplied the clue 
to the date of his contributions to the Quarterly, by republish- 
ing one of the series in his “Gleanings of Past Years.” He 
merely took care to select the only article of the set in which 
his hatred of Radicalism, and his attachment to Tory principles, 
were not avowed. 

But you are well informed on the subject. Your review is 
the product of many consultations and inquiries, and of three 
weeks’ anxious reflection. You dare not deny that Mr. Glad- 
stone was the author of the Quarterly Review articles. You 
know that your principal is equally unable to denyit. But you 
try to open a side-door of escape for him by suggesting that 
though the Quarterly articles ‘were in some sense Mr. Glad- 
stone’s,” it is ‘‘ possible that the then editor of that Review may 
be more or less responsible for many of the passages.” 

It is “ extremely improper,” it seems, for me to attribute to 
Mr. Gladstone articles which he actually wrote; but it is not 
improper for you to attempt to palm them off, “ more or less,” 
upon the editor of the publication in which they appeared. You 
have searched the articles, and your critical judgment tells you 
that they are the work of one man; that being so, you proceed 
to ascribe them, by innuendo, to another. 

What does your supposition involve P That the editor of the 
Quarterly Review inserted in Mr. Gladstone’s articles not 
merely a sentence here and there, but whole pages, and that he 
kept on doing this time after time, Mr. Gladstone consenting, 
and never once disavowing the interpolated pages, any more 
than he ventures in his own name to disavow them now. Mr. 
Gladstone, a man of great eminence in public life, allowed his 
articles to be turned inside out and upside down, and patiently 
saw introduced into them long arguments and emphatic state- 
ments which were at deadly issue with his own convictions; 
and yet, from that day to this, he never uttered a word of 
remonstrance or protest. That is your theory, and I say that 





—.. 


it is without a precedent in the whole annals of literature, Do 
you think you can get “the then” editor of the Quarterly 
Review to lend it any countenance? Try him, and let us hear 
of the result. 

What it all comes to is this. There is nothing improper in 
Mr. Gladstone condemning, down to his fiftieth year, certain 
well-defined principles as destructive of the best interests of his. 
country, and then, when those principles pointed the way to. 
power, turning suddenly round, adopting them as his own, and 
embodying them in legislation. And there is nothing improper 
in insinuating that Mr. Gladstone did not write the whole of 
the articles which are known to be his, but that one of the 
meekest of editors foisted into them sentiments and arguments 
of his own, as the cuckoo lays its egg in the hedge-sparrow’s 
nest. Butit is “extremely improper” to bring home to Mr, 
Gladstone his own words and deeds, and to insist upon holding 
him accountable for them, 

These new illustrations of the Gladstonian system of ethics } 
will take care to include in the next edition of my book.—I am, 
Sir, &., L. J. Jennings, 

73 Elm Park Gardens, London, February 15th. 


[This is hardly the kind of letter that we should think it right 
to publish, if it did not reveal so plainly the virulence of the 
writer. But it is well that that virulence should be made known 
to the public. Mr, Jennings has not quoted our remark correctly. 
What we said was that it seemed to us “extremely improper to 
quote a number of anonymons articles the authorship of which 
Mr. Jennings may or may not have the right to attribute to Mr. 
Gladstone, without Mr. Gladstone’s permission, and without 
giving any evidence as to the sources of his knowledge.” 
This is true, and Mr. Jennings knows it to be true. We 
added our own belief that Mr. Gladstone was in all probability 
the writer, simply because we supposed Mr. Jennings to be 
in possession of information of which he does not choose 
to explain the origin, and because the style of many of 
the articles resembles Mr. Gladstone’s. But knowing as we do- 
how often the editors of the great Quarterlies used to engraft 
passages of their own on articles by even very influential 
writers, we felt and feel no confidence that Mr. Gladstone’s 
contributions to the Quarterly may not have been similarly 
dealt with. We know that this has happened again and again 
in the Edinburgh Review. We have not the least idea who “ the 
then editor of the Quarterly’ was. It is quite untrue that our 
review was the product of many consultations and inquiries, 
and of “ three weeks’ anxious reflection.” Before we thought of 
reading the book, we addressed an inquiry to the publisher of the: 
Quarterly, as we thought ourselves bound to do, as to the author- 
ship and authenticity of the articles quoted, but received no in- 
formation,—only, indeed, a rebuff,—in answer, and we addressed 
no other inquiry at all to anybody, and know nothing more on 
the subject. Does Mr. Jennings really suppose that the delay 
in reviewing his book was due to anxiety of any kind? It was 
simply due to the fact that till the day before the review was 
written, the book had only just been glanced at. And probably 
it might have been better not to review it at all. It hardly 
deserved serious notice.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. WINTERBOTHAM’S VIEW OF HOME-RULE. 
{To THR EpirTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Allow me to point out why I cannot think that Mr. 
Winterbotham’s contribution to the solution of the Irish diffi- 
culty would fulfil its object. He wishes, he says, to try an 
experiment which, by ending in failure, will disillusion the Irish 
people, dethrone their present leaders, and make them under- 
stand that their poverty does not arise from our system of 
administration. The experiment would, of course, be interesting 
to the safe observer, but exceedingly cruel to the loyal in- 
habitants of Ireland, who would have to be ruined in order to 
disillusion the Nationalists. Mr. Winterbotham proposes to 
retain the authority of the Parliament at Westminster over the 
local Councils in Ireland. He forgets that it is quite hopeless 
to teach a people self-control, and to control them at the same 
time. The Irish leaders could always triumphantly prove that 
alien laws were enforced by an alien executive. The experiment 
in corpore vili which Mr. Winterbotham advocates is tempting, 
but would be very cruel. 

Mr. Cotter Morison, in a letter which you published a year 
ago, and Mr. Frederic Harrison, in a sermon preached in the 
Temple of Humanity, recommend that Ireland should be 
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plunged in anarchy, and that we should resist all temptation to 
rotect the weak until at last the fittest had survived. These 
t Positivists have the courage of their opinions. I agree 
with you, Sir, that we are quite strong enough to do our plain 
duty in Ireland, and that we cannot shirk that duty only because 
it has become troublesome. 

And, lastly, I fear that Mr. Winterbotham’s plan to place the 
Jocal Boards he proposes to create under the direct control of 
the Imperial Parliament, and not of the Cabinet of the day or 
of the Privy Council, could not be carried out in practice, and 
would greatly aggravate our quarrels with the Irish Home-rule 
Party.—I am, Sir, &c., As aD. 





ST. GEORGEH’S ELECTION. 
(To THE EprTor oF THE “‘ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Albeit a Home-ruler—and proud of it—I have a sneaking 
fondness for the Spectator, with whom I have passed many a 
happy Sunday afternoon in a quiet country parsonage, and it 
distresses me to see how careless my old friend has become as to 
his facts. It was not his use to misquote a date, and then to 
found on his misquotation an argument which a correct reference 
would have made impossible. 

On the front page of the Spectator of February 12th, I read 
that “in 1886, Lord Algernon Percy obtained 5,256 votes, 
against 2,503 given for Sir Walter Phillimore...... It is 
clear enough, therefore, that in London, Home-rule is not making 
progress, but the reverse.” As a matter of fact, most people 
know that there was no contest in 1886, and that in the 1885 
election, to which these figures properly belong, no question of 
Home-rule was before the constituency. Allowing 10 per cent. 
for removals, &c., the inference is that there are less than 800 
Liberal Unionists who supported Sir Walter in 1885 and Mr. 
Goschen in 1887. 

Tam sure you will set your readers right on this point, and 
forgive one who still subscribes himself, your sorrowing friend, 


[We regret the blunder as to the election. There was no contest 
in 1886. But we thoughtlessly referred the figures quoted to 
the last instead of the penultimate election.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


MR. M‘LAREN AND THE “PLAN OF CAMPAIGN.” 
[To Tue EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sm,—In your article on my speech and that of Mr. Coleridge, 
in the House of Commons, on the “ Plan of Campaign,” your 
criticism is pointed by the assumption that I am a member of 
the Bar. Iam not in any way connected with the legal pro- 
fession, as I stated in my speech; and I desire to make this 
explanation because it is possible you thought—and it is obvious 
your readers will think—that you were commenting upon my 
brother, Charles M‘Laren, who lately represented Stafford, but 
who is not a Member of the present Parliament. By giving 
publicity to this correction, you will oblige me, and will prevent 
opinions being attributed to him which he may not hold.—I an, 
Sir, &e., Water 8. B. M‘Laren. 

House of Commons, February 15th. 





M. PASTEUR’S STATISTICS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SpecTAToR.’’] 

S1r,—In the admirable letter signed “S. W.,” in the Spectator of 
February 12th, the writer states that the number of deaths among 
M. Pasteur’s patients in 1886 was 53. Allow me to inform him 
and your readers that 65 of these failures were registered up to 
February 4th, 1887. Of these I send you a complete catalogue. 
Another case, not yet thoroughly sifted, has this week been 
announced at Bordeaux. Of the above 65 cases, 38 patients had 
been inoculated in Paris according to M. Pasteur’s first method ; 
15 at Odessa; and, finally, 12 at Paris according to the new 
and intensive method, from which such high and revived hopes 
were entertained by M. Pasteur’s adherents. 

It would be, I venture to suggest, a matter of considerable 
interest to learn the number of M. Pasteur’s (successful) cures 
wherein the patients had been well cauterised before submitting 
to his inoculations. It was announced respecting the first few 
hundred, that every one had been cauterised; but subsequent 
information on this head is wanting. The great veterinary 
authority Blaine’s opinion of the value of the cautery (either by 
hot iron or caustics), is, in this connection, of some importance. 
He says (“ Canine Pathology,” p. 250) :— I am as confident on 





the subject as a very long experience and close observation of 
innumerable cures can make me, that not only is the destruc- 
tion of the bitten part a certain preventive, but that such re- 
moval of it is as effectual at any time, previously to the 
symptoms appearing, as at the first moment of the bite.” 
Deduct from M. Pasteur’s triumphant cures :—1. Those in 
which the animals which bit the patients were not rabid. 2. 
Those in which the patients were constitutionally refractory to 
the disease. 3. Those in which the patients were previously 
rendered immune by cauterisation. 4, Those in which the plea- 
santly excited imagination of the patients (like those of the 
pilgrims to St. Hubert’s shrine in the Ardennes) preserved them 
from the nervous terrors to which the development of the disease 
is frequently due. When all these cases of immunity are taken 
into calculation, it will, I think, appear that for sixty-five 
persons to have died after M. Pasteur’s treatment is so huge a 
proportion as to be accounted for only on the hypothesis of M. 
Peter,—that the inoculations have been in some cases the direct 
cause of the fatality.—I am, Sir, &c., PB. PF. Cc 


MR. COLLIER’S “MANUAL OF OIL-PAINTING.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.” | 
Sin,—In the review of my “ Manual of Oil-Painting,” in your 
issue of February 12th, two methods of painting are contrasted. 
“Get your details right bit by bit, says our author in other 
words, and modify them subsequently till your effect is 
accurate.” That, according to the reviewer, is the wrong 
method. “Get your effect true from the first, saysthe French 
master, and then your details will fall naturally into their 
right place, and at the worst you will be working on a fcunda- 
tion of truth.” That, according to the same authority, is the 
right method. Now, the odd part of it is that I cordially agree 
with my reviewer. The method that he puts forward as the 
precise contrary of mine is the very one that I advocate, as I 
can conclusively show by reference to my book. 

Here is the gist of my system. The first day’s painting con- 
sists in matching the tints of “every considerable patch of 
colour or light and shade in the object, until the canvas is com- 
pletely covered.” This is the first day’s painting, and the result 
of it should be that the picture, “ when seen at some distance,” 
should give “ a good idea of the general look of the object with- 
out any of its details.’”’ The next stage is to carefully look over 
the general effect, and to correct any tones that seem to require 
it. ‘ When the general tones appear quite right,” “ the larger 
details should be put in.” “In the subsequent paintings,” 
“tiner and finer details ” are added until the picture is finished. 
This is my method, described in the words used in the “ Manual.” 
What can be plainer P—I am, Sir, &c., Joun COLLIER. 


7 Chelsea Embankment, S.W., February 14th. 





Str,—As Mr. Collier does not challenge the accuracy of the 
description which I give of the method in which he instructs 
the student to work, but only asserts (see the above letter) that 
he recommends the system which I describe as being of an 
opposite character, it would seem that he denies that there is 
any vital difference between the two methods in question. I 
maintain that the distinction is both clear and vital. If it is 
not, what is the secret of the indubitable dissimilarity between 
English and French technique? Hereare Mr. Collier’s own words: 
—‘ We will now suppose that the palette is set. How shall 
we proceed to paint with it? The first thing to be done is to 
match the tints of the object, and to put them on the canvas in 
their proper places, without the slightest attempt at detail or 
execution; and the easiest way to do this is to take the palette- 
knife, mix—to the best of one’s judgment—a tint correspond- 
ing to some patch of colour on the object, and then hold 
up the palette-knife in front of this patch of colour and com- 
pare the two.” Towards the end of this paragraph, Mr. 
Collier mentions for the first time light and shade in con- 
junction with colour, but says throughout not a single 
word of tone, or of seeking the general effect, which are 
the very first things that a French artist instructs his pupil 
to obtain. The matter is really one which does not admit 
of argument; the difference is proved to demonstration every 
day, in the work of the French and English painters. The 
whole idea of making a careful outline, and filling it up bit by 
bit without reference to the background, which Mr. Collier 
recommends—the seeking to make it a mosaic of tints, and 
afterwards modifying those tints into unity—is repugnant to 
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the French idea, which seeks for the whole impression of the 
object and its surroundings. And whatever may be Mr. Collier’s 
practice, his instructions to the student are, as I have conclu- 
sively shown, both in my first article and the present letter, 
founded upon the English system.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Harry QUILTER. 





BIRDS, AND THEIR SUPPOSED POWER OF 
COUNTING. 
[To tHe EpiTor or THE ‘SpEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—I read with much interest the article in the Spectator of 
February 12th,on Sir John Lubbock’s lecture, and especially 
the question raised concerning the arithmetical power of animals. 
As far as birds are concerned, I have always believed that the 
discovery that eggs have been taken from the nest is not due to 
any power of counting, but to the much simpler sensation of 
feeling. My ground for this belief is an experiment I have 
frequently made upon the common plover. This bird, as is well 
known, always places its four eggs point to point. The object 
of this is to enable the mother-bird, which is small in proportion 
to the size of the eggs, to cover them more completely when 
sitting. Now, I have found that when I have removed two of 
the eggs, whether opposite or next to each other, the bird 
has generally deserted. In the few cases where this has not 
been the case, the two remaining eggs have been placed by 
the mother so that the narrow ends overlap considerably. Taking 
this hint, I have tried the experiment of altering the two 
remaining eggs to this position myself, and have found that, 
almost invariably, the nest is not deserted. This makes me 
think that the immediate cause of desertion is the discomfort 
arising from the altered shape of the eggs taken together, not 
any distinct appreciation of number as such ; or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say, the sense of danger which this feeling 
of discomfort produces. It is a well-known fact that many birds 
will desert if a nest is the least disturbed, even without any eggs 
being taken. Birds have little or no power of distinguishing 
either the colour or shape of the single eggs, as birds will con- 
tinue to sit on the eggs of other birds, and even stones, after 
their own have been taken away. The feeding of a young bird 
in acage by its mother surely is best explained by supposing 
that the mother hears and recognises the cry of its young one. 
It is hardly necessary to suppose that the mother is the least 
aware of its absence from the nest until she hears it crying for 
food. This power of crying is developed long before the bird is 
well enough fledged to leave the nest.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. John’s College, Oxford, February 15th. FF. H. Woops. 





ANIMAL CHARACTER. 
(To tux Epiror or THE Spectator,” ] 

Sm,—In the extract that you quote from Sir J. Lubbock’s 
Walsall lecture, he says that a certain wasp “ knows whether 
the egg will produce a male or female grub, and apportions the 
food accordingly.” ..... “Does she count?” he asks. Is it 
an absurd suggestion that the size of the cell and the amount 
of food supplied may determine the sex of the grub, and that all 
that the mother does is instinctively to fill the cell, regardless 
and ignorant of all consequences? The case of the honey-bee is 
somewhat analogous; for if not sex, at least mature develop- 
ment, depends on conditions of food and cell; the worker-grub, 
properly fed and celled, can, as is well known, become a queen. 

I can parallel your example of animal sympathy. I hada 
cat who carried to an old bitch who had partly suckled him, 
dainties to tempt her appetite in her last illness. But his 
feelings were more enduring. After the poor old dog had been 
removed by poison, the cat would not for some time go near 
myself or the gardener, though previously much attached to 
both; evidently he thought we were implicated in the removal 
of his foster-mother.—I am, Sir, &c., FRATER, 


[To THE Epiror or THE ‘‘ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Let me give you the following bit of natural history, 
called forth by your article in the Spectator of February 12th, 
on the calculating faculty in animals, as illustrated in Sir J. 
Lubbock’s late lecture. 

A few years ago, in a park near Ware, in Herts., a small box 
was hung on a tree near the house, with a small hole at one end, 
for birds to nest in if they would. Soon a pair of tomtits took 
possession, and after much busy constructiveness, ten little eggs, 
and in due time ten little chicks made a family party. Whether 
he was weary of housekeeping, or fell in with a counter-attrac- 





tion, or was caught budding a greengage-tree, was never ascer- 
tained; but Mr. Tit one day did not return home. Poor Mrs, 
Tit did her best for some time; but finding not only her own 
strength failing, but her little fledglings gradually wasting, she 
thought it better to save her due share of them than lose all, 
One morning, five of the young ones were found lying dead 
under the hole of the box, she having ejected them. This would 
seem to evidence not merely the faculty of numeration, but of 
passing in the first four rules of arithmetic. Clearly there was 
division and subtraction ; and the sense that could conclude that 
the half of ten is five, might also be conscious that twice five is 
ten.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 
[To tHE EpiToR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—As the Subjects Committee of the Wolverhampton Con. 
gress will soon meet, may I be allowed to ask any of your 
readers who have subjects for discussion to propose, to send them 
early to the “ Hon. Secs., Church Congress, Wolverhampton,” 
together with the names of proposed readers and speakers P—I 
am, Sir, &c., J. T, JEFFcock. 
The Rectory, Wolverhampton, February 12th. 








POETRY. 


— ee 
PEACE. 
Winps and wild waves in headlong huge commotion 
Scud, dark with tempest, o’er the Atlantic’s breast : 
While underneath, few fathoms deep in Ocean, 
Lie peace, and rest. 


Storms in mid-air, the rack before them sweeping, 
Hurry, and hiss, like furies hate-possessed : 
While over all white clondlets pure are sleeping 
In peace, in rest. 


Heart, O wild heart ! why in the storm-world ranging 
Flit’st thou thus midway, passion’s slave and jest, 
When all so near above, below, unchanging 


Are heaven, and rest P A. G. B. 








BOOKS. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—THIRD PART.* 
On November 7th and 14th, 1885, we published notices of the 
second part of this work. In that of the 7th, we endeavoured 
to record our recollections of Mr. Greville himself, and to give 
some idea of his person, his character, his capacity, and his 
defects. The two volumes now under notice contain nothing 
which adds to our knowledge of him in those respects. We are 
somewhat disappointed in them. We expected to find more 
profound observations, if the details of society were less 
amusing. But the political events have been treated by 
numerous writers; and as to the chronicle of society, Lord 
Malmesbury’s amusing memoirs have completely cut the ground 
from under Mr. Greville’s feet; so that unless men are interested 
in the special study of history, and wish to compare these 
journals with those of others, there is hardly a page to make 
them forget the dinner-hour or postpone their slumbers. 
The portraits of deceased persons, which formed so important 
a section of the previous volumes, are few and short in these. 
They consist of an affectionate encomium on the first Lord 
Ellesmere, a fair enough memoir of the Princesse de Lieven, 
one of Lady Ashburton, and of sundry short notices of Miss 
Berry, Croker, Macaulay, and the Duke of Devonshire. That 
of General Anson is promised, but not given; while we are 
deprived of one of Mr. Rogers on the score that “ for some years 
past he had so great an aversion to me that I kept away from 
him, and never saw anything of him.” In fact, he seems to have 
displayed to Mr, Greville those peculiarities which made Byron 
write of him,— 
* For his faults, he has but one, 
*Tis but envy, when all’s done ; 
And his merits, would you know ’em, 
Once he wrote a pretty poem.” 
As in the earlier volumes, there are certain characters whick 
stand out of themselves, without any intention on the part 





* A Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, from 1837 to 1852. By the late- 
Charles O. F, Greville, Esq., Clerk of the Council, London: Longmans and Co. 
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of Mr. Greville to make them conspicuous. Of these, we 
may name, first and foremost, that of the Queen as a 
shining example, and that of Lord Russell as one which in 
every page of the book causes the reader to wonder on what 
ground, if Mr. Greville is to be trusted, Lord Russell had 
achieved the reputation which at one time he enjoyed. A 
large portion of these journals are, indeed, taken up with 
everlasting scenes with Lord John as to his claims, his position, 
his wishing for this, and avoiding that, the whole course of his 
career apparently being devoted to the object of getting back 
the Prime Minister’s place, or of bringing in a little Reform 
Bill,—these to be accomplished at a moment when all Europe 
was verging on a tremendous war. Either the importance of 
these cross-purposes is exaggerated, or else they afford grounds 
for a suspicion that Lord John must have already very much 
changed in moral strength and political insight from what 
he had been. Yet he kept up the struggle for ten years, 
and ultimately, on Lord Palmerston’s death, once more 
attained to the office of Prime Minister. In various con- 
fidential communications made to Mr. Greville by the Duke 
of Bedford and Lord Clarendon, are to be found accounts 
of the Queen’s proceedings either in her domestic life or 
at the time of political changes; and these display just 
that amount of interference which would be likely to rub 
off the asperities arising inevitably at such moments, and 
to cause the machine of State to work without too much 
interruption. There are also brief accounts of the Prince 
Consort, which indicate the tendency of his labours and occupa- 
tions, and the devotion with which he relieved the Queen of 
some of the rougher part of her work. Lord Beaconsfield, 
then Mr. Disraeli, himself appears now for the first time 
on some terms of intimacy with Mr. Greville. Their con- 
nection seems to have arisen out of transactions in busi- 
ness for some common friend, and only to have diverged now 
and then into political talk; we doubt their ever having been 
congenial companions; the nonsensical trash which Mr. Disraeli 
was in the habit of talking, from which only now and then 
gems of wit and epigram sprung, would have been sure to pro- 
voke Mr. Greville, as, indeed, it did all the leading conversa- 
tionalists of the day, few of whom could bear with patience Mr. 
Disraeli’s name. In fact, he did not run in the beaten track, 
and though what he had to say was original and unexpected, it 
was so unexpected that it often occurred that listeners failed to 
appreciate it. Mr. Greville seems to have considered Mr. 
Disraeli as a man of eccentric genius, but not as a serious 
politician. Had he lived to witness the occurrences from 1874 to 
1880, he would indeed have been astounded. 

The first event enlarged upon in these volumes is the forma- 
tion of the Coalition Government of Lord Aberdeen. The pre- 
liminary negotiations were carried on at Woburn, where the 
Dukes of Bedford and Newcastle, Lords Aberdeen, Clarendon, 
and John Russell, were staying. Neither Mr. Greville himself, 
who records what passed, nor Mr. Hayward, who would have 
been willing to record it, were present; but the former obtained 
his information from the Duke of Bedford subsequently. The 
following extracts may serve to show the action of the Court, 
and of some of those engaged in the transaction. The Duke 
thus describes to Mr. Greville the feelings of the Court :— 

“The Queen is delighted to have got rid of the late Ministers: she 
felt, as everybody else does, that their Government was disgraced by 
their shuffling and prevarication: and she said that Harcourt’s letter 
(which was all true) was sufficient to show what they were. As she 
is very true herself, it was very natural she should disapprove their 
conduct.” 

Next we have given to Mr. Greville, on September 2nd, 1853, 
the account of the Woburn meeting :— 

* Just before the Government broke down, and before that reunion 
at Woburn of which so much was said, the Prince gave him [the 
Duke of Bedford] to understand that they should look to him for 
advice if anything occurred, which they were every day expecting. 
The Duke was at Woburn, and one morning when the hounds met 
there, and half the county was at breakfast in the great hall, word 
was brought him that « messenger was come from Osborne with a 
letter for him. He found it was a letter from the Prince, in which 
he informed him that this was despatched by a safe and trustworthy 
hand, and nobody was to know of its being sent; that the Derby 
Government was at an end, and the Queen and Prince were anxious 
for his opinion on the state of affairs, the disposition of public men, 
and what course they had better take. The Duke had recently been 
in personal communication with all the leaders, with Aberdeen and 
Lord John, Newcastle, Clarendon, Lansdowne, Palmerston, and 
others, and he was therefore apprised of all their sentiments and in a 
Condition to give the full information to the Court. He sat himself 
down, and with the greatest rapidity (his horse at the door to go 
hunting) wrote four or five sheets of paper, containing the amplest 





details of the sentiments and views of these different statesmen, and 
ended by advising that the Queen should send for Lords Lansdowne 
and Aberdeen, as she did.” 

As late as January, 1857, Mr. Greville again recurs to these 
negotiations in the following terms :— 

“At Woburn for two days. I found the Duke entirely occupied 
with the question (in which he had, of course, a various correspond- 
ence) whether, when Aberdeen’s Government was formed, Aberdeen 
had at the time imparted to John Russell his wish and intention 
to retire as soon as possible, so that John might take his place as 
Premier.” “The matter now is not of much importance, but is worth 
noticing from the evidence it affords of the difficulty of arriving at 
truth, and therefore of the fallibility of all history. Though this 
circumstance is so recent and at the time so important, not one of 
the parties, neither Lord John nor Aberdeen, nor the other two, can 
recollect what did pass; but as they all concur in their impressions 
that no such engagement was given when the Government was 
formed, it may safely be concluded that this is the truth.” 

Whatever the conditions made at the formation of the 
Coalition Government between the leaders at Woburn were, 
an Administration then was formed not wholly unsatisfactory 
to the Liberal Party, and entirely pleasing to the Queen. 
The consequences of the strenuous and successful opposition 
to Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy carried on by the joint 
efforts of the Court, the Tories and Peelite Parties, and of 
foreign Powers, was now to be seen. Lord Aberdeen as Prime 
Minister, and Lord Clarendon, who had been a consistent 
critic of Lord Palmerston, undertook the responsibility 
of carrying out a policy which was bound to differ from 
that of Lord Palmerston; and what followed is only 
too well known. The Democratic Party at that time was 
wholly devoted to peace and non-intervention. In the 
solitary instance of the Eastern Question, they were without 
doubt in the right; but they did not argue it on the merits of 
the Eastern Question, but on intervention in the abstract; and 
the consequence was that, notwithstanding the whole Peelite 
Party, the whole Radical Party, and a large section of the Whig 
Party agreed in deprecating the substance and methods of Lord 
Palmerston’s action, it ended in their having every one of 
them to accept, and most of them to support, his opinions, and 
to resort to measures far more violent than he would originally 
have advocated. The course of negotiations up to the breaking 
out of the war does not differ in these memoirs very much from 
that described by Kinglake; but there is nothing picturesque 
about it, nothing dramatic, and nothing startling. Lord Aber- 
deen, with all his manifold advantages, his long experience, his 
calm and kindly philosophy, stands forth very much as the 
eager advocate of energy depicted him in 1854. 

Lord Stratford is accused of having allowed a spirit of revenge 
to actuate him in the impediments he placed in the way of what 
appeared to be a not unworthy compromise, and we confess to 
an ever-increasing astonishment, which all historical examina- 
tion tends to increase, at the singular accuracy with which 
public opinion is often formed upon events of the day, even when 
all the details are inaccurately brought under public notice. As 
long as the war was doubtful, all that Mr. Greville says is correct 
enough. He shows clearly that which is now well known,— 
namely, that Lord Aberdeen was averse to war, and more espe- 
cially that he trusted to the assurances of the Emperor Nicholas. 
Those who attacked Lord Aberdeen never said anything worse 
of him. 

Once the war began, for divers reasons Mr. Greville held it 
in holy horror. In an earlier volume is found a saying of M. 
Thiers, to the effect that Mr. Greville was wne éponge trempée dans 
le liquide de Madame de Lieven ; and this saying is justified by 
his admission that after the death of Lord Beauvale in 1853, her 
correspondence with him was intimate and unbroken. We 
believe that the general tenor of his opinions on foreign 
affairs was derived from her correspondence; and her feelings 
as to the Crimean War may easily be imagined when we con- 
sider her past love for English society, her then existing habits 
of Parisian life, and the general fidelity with which she is believed 
to have served her country. Mr. Greville, like many others, 
had almost heard the “ beatings of the wings of the angel of 
death.” His eldest nephew returned safe from Inkerman, but 
with a ghastly tale of that which he himself had witnessed. 

‘Of those whom no trumpet could wake from their slumber, 

No leader could rally, no signal recall,” 
were the General to whom he was aide-de-camp,—namely, 
Cathcart; his fellow aide-de-camp, the brilliant and accom- 
plished Charles Seymour; and his own young brother, a joyous 
boy in the Guards. From these two causes, the one private, 
and the other public, Mr. Greville used language habitually 
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about the war far stronger than that which is to be found 
in these journals, and any influence he possessed, during 
the negotiations which brought it to a close, was likely to 
be used in favour of making concessions which in the then 
temper of the people might very easily have brought them to 
an untimely end. The fact is, that totally irrespective of the 
original cause of the quarrel, the war was a duel @ V’outrance, 
and only ended when one of the parties was quite exhausted, and 
the other, from material wealth and commercial prosperity, 
ready and willing to begin another campaign with enormous 
forces and undiminished energy. 

Mr. Greville’s account of Lord Raglan’s career as a whole is 
quite just ; he shared the opinion of the whole Cabinet on Lord 
Raglan’s shortcomings. Mr. Kinglake, in his fitful temper, has 
attributed this view to Lord Panmure alone; but it is well 
known that it was concurred in by the Queen and Prince, as 
well as by the Ministers. When Lord Lyons returned to 
England, Mr. Greville had an opportunity of listening to him 
on this subject, and he gradually came to that decision which 
will, we believe, be the verdict of posterity,—namely, that Lord 
Raglan was a singularly simple and gallant hero, who, by the 
help of his character, was able to take the lead among a set of 
Generals perhaps superior to him in technical knowledge, and 
to a certain extent in general capacity, but utterly inferior 
to him in all those qualities which are calculated to impress 
other men, and to stir them up to great and gallant deeds. 
When Lord Raglan died, it is absolutely true that the 
Government had no one to succeed him; for some reason or 
other, when General Simpson resigned, it was resolved at 
all hazard to break the rule of seniority, and the senior 
officer of the Army in the field, Sir Colin Campbell, was 
passed over, along with Generals Barnard and Rokeby; the 
anecdote which Mr. Greville tells, that after the Redan it 
was seriously proposed by the Cabinet to make General Wind- 
ham Commander-in-Chief, without any acquaintance with 
his capacity or professional knowledge, is quite true, and 
shows clearly enough the dearth of men to supply the place 
of the gallant old officer whom the Press had so ruthlessly 
cried down, and whom the Ministers unanimously believed to be 
incompetent. If it could have been shown that any of the 
French Generals were more fit to assume the lead, doubtless 
they would have obtained it; but this was not the case; on the 
contrary, as long as Lord Raglan was alive, it was to him and 
him only, that the French Emperor, as well as the English 
Government, looked for truthful and sufficient reports on the 
state of the armies. At last the peace was made, the terms of 
which turned out so onerous to Russia that they would have 
required a perpetual alliance of France, England, and Turkey 
to keep them in force; luckily, they are now modified. 

Of the chief characters in this great drama, the greatest is 
Lord Palmerston. It does not appear that Mr, Greville ever 
surmounted his prejudice against him; but after the complete 
failure of Lord Aberdeen’s policy, as contradistinguished to 
that of Lord Palmerston, Lord Clarendon and the Court seem 
to have come round, and to have recognised his power. Lord 
Clarendon, as Foreign Secretary in the Coalition and first 
Government of Lord Palmerston, was brought into daily and 
hourly communications with the two rival chiefs; and having 
once seen the consequences of Lord Aberdeen’s methods, he 
became a most faithful adherent to Lord Palmerston for the rest 
of that statesman’s life. He first rendered him important services 
by persuading the Court to receive him back into their favour, 
and this was a service which no one else could have rendered. 
Throughout all these volumes, as we have shown, Lord John 
Russell’s pretensions to become once more Prime Minister never 
ceased. Often as he was rebuffed, often as he went in, and out 
again, the game of passing Lord Palmerston in the race was 
never interrupted. On the other hand, Lord Clarendon had the 
suggestion several times made to him, both by the Court and 
by some of his numerous friends, that to be the successor to 
Lord Palmerston was a very legitimate object for his ambition. 
To these suggestions he always made the same answer, as he 
did, indeed, after the death of Lord Palmerston,—that he felt, 
from his want of touch with the parties in the House of 
Commons, he was unsuitable for the task. The absence of any 
desire on his part to obtain the Premiership enabled him to 
point out to the Queen all the better parts of Lord Palmerston’s 
character. Mr. Greville’s prophecies in many cases in these 
volumes have been very unfortunate. He says in one place 
that “the apparently vast popularity of Lord Palmerston in 
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the country looks as if it was of a very shadowy, unsubstantial 


kind, and would very likely be found wanting at a General 
Election.” For three General Elections after this prophecy the 
people returned a majority in his favour. In the next page he 
says :— 

“Nothing short of some loud explosion will make the mass of 
people believe that any serious danger can threaten a Constitution 
like ours, which has passed through so many trials and given so many 
proofs of cohesion: but we have never seen such symptoms as are 
now visible, such a thorough confusion and political chaos, or the 
public mind so completely dissatisfied and so puzzled how to arrive 
at any just conclusions as to the past, the present, or the future.” 
This was in 1855, and for nive years afterwards the people were 
content with the man then at the head of affairs, 

In the summer of 1855, Mr. Greville pays a visit to Paris, and 
dines with the Emperor twice, once at the Tuileries and once at 
Villeneuve l’Etang. He tells us nothing new of the Emperor, 
whose life and habits have been so often described. He was 
struck with “ his extreme simplicity and the easiness of his inter. 
course, but also with his appearance being so very mesquin.” 
The death of Lord Raglan takes place during his visit to Paris, 
and he is able to hear what was said of his character by the 
Imperial Court. The month of December of the same year 
witnesses the visit of the King of Sardinia to England. Lord 
Ellesmere said of him “that he looked at Windsor more like a 
chief of the Heruli or Longobardi, than a modern Italian Prince; 
and the Duchess of Sutherland declared that of all the Knights 
of the Garter she had seen, he was the only one who seemed asif 
he would have the best of it with the dragon.” During the nego- 
tiations at Paris in the spring of 1856, Mr. Greville again went 
to Paris, and was lodged at the Embassy. He remained there 
till the birth of the Prince Imperial, which he describes as having 
been received “ with good-will, but without the least enthusiasm.” 
After the Crimean War, the two hostile Parliamentary divisions 
against Palmerston—namely, the Chinese division, followed by 
a dissolution so triumphant for him in the defeat of the Peace 
Party, and that on the Conspiracy to Murder Bill, which 
inaugurated Lord Derby’s Second Administration—are both well 
described in the second volume. The Indian Mutiny and the 
Italian War were the military events of that period. Upon 
the restoration of Lord Palmerston to office in 1859, as we 
ventured to remark in our previous notices of these journals, 
there is not a shadow of an idea in Mr. Greville’s mind of the 
great popular movements, the foundations of which were being 
laid at that time. He speaks rather with contempt of what he 
considers the mania of Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, and 
Mr. Gladstone in favour of Italian unity. Few, if any, of the 
public men seem to have contemplated the impending revolution 
jn Germany arising out of the question of the Danish Duchies; 
and although the Americans were on the eve of their great civil 
war, the subject is never even mentioned by Mr. Greville. 

At the close of the second volume, there are two accounts of 
Gladstone. In the first, we find “ Gladstone is said to have 
become subject to much excitement, and more bitter in controversy 
in the House of Commons than was his wont. The severe 
working of his brain, and the wonderful success he has obtained, 
may aceount for this.” ‘Clarendon, who watches him, and has 
means of knowing his disposition, thinks he is moving towards 
a Democratic union with Bright.” The second, which is one of 
the last entries in this collection, recites the opinion of an aged 
statesman who can still be referred to :— 

“ July 17th.—I met Charles Villiers at dinner at the Travellers’ 
last night, and had some talk with him about Gladstone: he thinks it 
far better that he should not resign [that is, upon the paper-duties], 
as he could, and probably would, be very mischievous out of office : he 
says people do not know the House of Commons, and are little aware 
that there is an obscure but important element in it of a radical 
complexion, and that there are sixty or seventy people who would 
constitute themselves followers of Gladstone and urge him on, to 
every sort of mischief.” ‘It is impossible to calculate on the course 
of a man so variable and impulsive, but at present it looks as if he 
had made up his mind to swallow his mortification and disappoint- 
ments and to go on with his present colleagues, though Charles 
Villiers says that he is very dejected and uneasy in his mind and 
very gloomy in the Cabinet.” 

There is but one further entry after this of any importance, 
and then Mr. Greville gives up the attempt to continue it, and 
concludes with an expression of “ regret that he had not made 
better use of the opportunities he had had of recording some- 
thing more worth reading.” Mr. Greville lingered on the scene 
for a few years more; but his infirmities increased, and beyond 
seeing his usual friends and taking an intermittent interest in 
what passed, he cannot be considered to have exercised any 
further influence on political affairs. 
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In conclusion, we venture to record our belief that Mr. 
Greville, although debased by some sordid faults, had a 
better side to his character, in which a love of truth was 
the most conspicuous feature ; and that this love of truth, com- 
pined with the unequalled means he had of obtaining informa- 
tion, will confer a value on this work, both as an element of 
historical study and as a chronicle of the three reigns in which 
he lived, which no other work of the kind can be shown to 
possess. 





BOOKS AND BOOKMEN.* 
Books and Bookmen is an interesting and amusing collection of 
essays, dealing chiefly with the love of books as books, or rather 
as things, a different passion, indeed, from the love of literature. 
They have a good deal less to do with each other than the body 
with the soul, or a man’s coat with his character. And yet it 
is a fact that one does not get on quite well without the other. 

Let us look first at the thorough lover of literature; the 
entirely spiritual person, we may call him, by way of compli- 
ment. His taste is excellent; true poetry, classical prose, 
gives him the most intense and satisfying pleasure. He 
lives upon it; its music goes about with him; he buries 
himself in it, forgets everything else, and is happy. He 
thinks nothing of editions; a miserable sixpenny reprint 
of Milton or Shakespeare is as valuable to him as the 
most splendid édition de luxe ever brought out by an as- 
piring publisher. When his book is worn out, he throws it 
away and buys another. Respect for bindings is unknown to 
him; he borrows a handsome volume from some trusting 
acquaintance, flings it about the floor, roasts it over the fire, 
leaves it out in the rain. The book has still a soul left in it; 
books were made to be read; who need be so absurd as to trouble 
himself about broken backs, or spotted sides, or smashed 
corners? So argues the happy lover of literature. Mr. Lang 
thinks that a person with this contempt for bindings is gener- 
allya woman. We do not agree with him; but the thought 
had occurred to us that it is generally a Radical, before we met 
with his instance of the French revolutionary writer who 
declared that “the art of binding was the worst enemy of 
reading,” and therefore “ always began his studies by breaking 
the backs of the volumes he was about to attack.” So much 
for the lover of literature; with all his faults, we suspect that 
he is more truly worthy of sympathy than the lover of books. 

It is with the latter gentleman, and his favourite subjects, that 
we are chiefly concerned now :— 

“Gossip of texts and bindings old, 

Of faded type, and tarnish’d gold,”— 
as Mr. Lang says, in his pretty dedication to Lady Wolseley. 
The love of books, as curiosities, the collecting of them, like old 
plate or old china, no matter what hopeless rubbish may be 
contained between the two boards of them, or the lower form of 
the passion, the simple collecting of shelves-full of the 
handsomest bindings attainable, that degraded mass which by 
some people is called a library,—this is all a very old fashion. 
Mr, Lang tells us, and no doubt he is right, that it is a French 
fashion, and has always reigned in France more than in any 
other country. It was a Frenchman who starved himself for 
the sake of collecting all the poets ever printed by the Elzevirs, 
whose still rarer cookery-book—cooks, doubtless, being practical 
lovers of literature—Le Pastissier Frangois, was sold in Paris 
not many years ago for £400. Not that the passion always 
spends itself on such worthy objects as Elzevirs. 

“ Paper, priut, binding, associations,”—one or all of these are 
the heart’s delight of the true book-lover, the bibliomaniac, as 
he is not quite unjustly called. But “ associations,’—there is 
a great deal in that word; it is an aspect of the passion which 
must touch all hearts that have any sentiment or poetry at all. 
One’s love for one’s own old books explains it; the old friends 
with their worn coats that one has known from childhood. 
Speaking personally, what Shakespeare can ever be the same 
as a certain Theobald in twelve volumes, bound in old red 
French morocco? That faint print is the right thing, somehow; 
one knows what plays are in each volume, on what part of the 
page certain scenes begin. The stupid notes do not bother one, 
as they would in a strange book. Such a sentiment as this, we 
are inclined to flatter ourselves, is a happy union of the love of 
literature and the love of books. Our best-loved authors gain 
in value and beauty, for us, by being dressed in old, familiar 
clothes. A splendid new edition of any old friend would be 
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thrown away on feelings like these; so that here we feel very 
strongly on the book-lover’s side of the question. Certainly 
half the sentiment in life is gathered round our own old books; 
and we should hesitate very gravely before lending them to that 
spiritual savage, the lover of literature alone. 

Therefore, if we smile at these devoted collectors, we are to 
remember that they are subjects of a sentimental passion, which 
must be felt to be understood. “If we are to understand the 
book-hunter, we must never forget that to him books are, in the 
first place, relics.” Relics of the old printer, publisher, author ; 
of some possessor dead centuries ago; a copy of such a book as 
Le Pastissier Frangois mentioned above, of which there are sup- 
posed to be not more than forty copies existing,—who knows in 
whose kitchen it may have lain open while the dinner was 
cooked ? This, perhaps, is a poor example; but it shows that. 
bibliomaniacs may have something to say for themselves. Age, 
rarity, oddity, curiousness of some sort, if it is only a remarkable 
misprint, associations without limit with all the names and 
memories of the dead,—all this is what we may call the 
respectable side of bibliomania; at least, the side for which one 
feels some particle of sympathy and reverence. 

As to the lower form, the material side, the worship simply of 
leather and gilding, which flourishes so well, like other things of 
its kind, in the present day, we should like to quote in the 
original the passage from La Bruyére which Mr. Lang gives us 
in English :— 

“ Quand il m’a fait comprendre par ses discours qu’il a une biblio- 
théque, je souhaite de la voir: je vais trouver cet homme, qui me 
recoit dans une maison ot dés l’escalier je tombe en foiblesse d’une 
odeur de maroquin noir dont ses livres sont tous couverts. Ila bean 
me crier aux oreilles, pour me ranimer, qu’ils sont dorés sur tranche, 
ornés de filete d’or, et de la bonne édition, me nommer les meilleurs 
Yun aprés l’autre, dire que sa galerie est remplie ajouter 
qu’il ne lit jamais, qu’il ne met pas le pied dans cette galerie, qu’il y 
viendra pour me faire plaisir; je le remercie de sa complaisance, et 
ne veux non plus que lui visiter sa tannerie, qu’il appelle bibliothéque.”” 
Still, the art and taste of those old French binders were often 
of the very best. The books of Kings, with their devices; of 
Princesses, in their favourite colours ; the great library of Diane 
de Poitiers, in the Chateau d’Anet,—“ her copies of the Fathers 
were bound in citron morocco, stamped with her arms and 
devices, and closed with clasps of silver ;” the books of Henri 
IIL., covered with sacred emblems; of Marguérite de Valois, 
citron, greep, and red morocco, sown with daisies; of Richelieu, 
Mazarin, Colbert; of Anne of Austria, on the bindings of 
which Le Gascon’s gold points and dots are copied from the 
Venice point-lace in fashion at that time; last, not least, the 
collection of Madame de Verrue, 18,000 blue morocco volumes 
in ebony bookcases,—one need not be a bibliomaniac to sigh 
for such treasures as these. 

Mr. Lang also tells us a great deal about title-pages, ancient 
and modern, a curious study in itself. His book is made more 
attractive by various fac-simile title-pages, quaint arrange- 
ments in red and black; an Elzevir Imitation, Pastissier, and 
more curious things still of an earlier date. He also gives us 
illustrations of old French bindings. The other papers in the 
book are excursions farther afield, bringing in a great deal 
of odd and amusing information,—‘“ Curiosities of Parish 
Registers,” “ Literary Forgeries,” &c., with a pretty and bookish 
ballade put in here and there to cheer the way. 

There is an essay among the others, reprinted from the 
Magazine of Art, which must have a few words to itself; nobody 
who first opened the book, as we did, on one of its illustrations, 
will forget it very quickly. It is the essay on “ Japanese Bogie- 
Books.” Ghosts in China and Japan seem to be most terrible 
people; they are to be found everywhere, not at all confining 
themselves to a few houses, as our more considerate ghosts do, 
so that many people may be fortunate enough to go through 
life without meeting them. Besides being ubiquitous, these 
Orientals, according to Mr. Lang’s pictures, are very awful 
indeed to look at, and he says that he has not dared to be as 
horrid as he can :— 


“They are everywhere: every man has his own ghost, every place 
has its peculiar haunting fiend, every natural phenomenon has its 
informing spirit; every quality, as hunger, greed, envy, malice, has 
an embodied visible shape seeking what it may devour. Where our 
science, for example, sees (or rather smells) sewer-gas, the Japanese 
behold a slimy, meagre, insatiate wraith, crawling to devour the 
lives of men. Where we see a storm of snow, their livelier fancy 
beholds a comic snow-ghost, a queer, grinning old man under a vast 
umbrella.” 


The Storm-fiend is a very dreadful one; more horrid still is 
the Bogie raising the wind; the Chink and Urevice Bogie, who 
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drops upon you unexpectedly, is more grotesque; but what can 
equal in shivering horror the Well and Water Bogie, unless it is 
the Simulacrum vulgare, the common ghost, rising from a grave, 
all drawn in shaky lines by the truly imaginative Japanese 
artist. 

There is no doubt that many people, besides those who have 
a right to call themselves book-lovers, will find a great deal of 
amusement and information in Mr. Lang’s agreeable book. 





THE KERNEL AND THE HUSK. 

Tuts work resolves itself on examination into three connected 
parts, one of which is personal and biographical, one is philo- 
sophical and constructive, and one is critical and theological. 
The first tells how doubts arose, how the author partly fought and 
overcame them, and how some of them overcame him; the second 
describes and justifies the method by which he has reached the 
goal, and sets forth the basis on which his belief rests ; and the 
third part criticises the ordinary belief in the miraculous, and seeks 
to substitute belief in the naturalness of the Divine for belief in the 
miraculous. The whole book is of great interest, apart from the 
vast issues discussed in it, because it affords us a curious insight 
into the working of an individual mind of unusual versatility 
and quickness of apprehension, and also of quite unusual 
culture. How difficult it is to get into language and express 
intelligently to others the true and real causes of our belief and 
of our unbelief! This reflection is forced on us by the strange 
union of belief and unbelief set forth in these letters. We have 
earnestly tried to apprehend the grounds on which the author 
believes or disbelieves, and we have failed, The grounds are 
personal, subjective, and arbitrary, and they present no basis on 
which men, apart from personal idiosyncrasies, can take their 
stand. This isa hard saying. We proceed to make it good. 

In the letter—for the book professes to be a series of letters 
to a friend—entitled “ Personal,” we have a sort of history of the 
growth of the opinions of the author. Left almost without 
guidance in religion on the part of parents and friends, he may 
be almost said to have picked up his religion in a library :— 


“ Having read through nearly the whole of Adam Clarke’s com- 

mentary as a boy of ten or eleven, and having subsequently imbued 
myself with books of Evangelical doctrine, I was perfectly ‘up,’ or 
thought I was, in the Pauline scheme of salvation, and felt ® most 
lively interest on Sundays, and in dull moments on week-days, and 
especially in times of ilJIness—of which I had plenty—in the salva- 
tion of my own soul, My religion served largely to intensify my 
natural selfishness.” 
This lively interest in the salvation of his own soul took the 
form and habit of never listening to the sermons of the Rector 
on Sundays. The sermons were dull, and the Rector was awkward 
in gesture, ard had an impediment in his speech. ‘“ And as 
soon as the Rector gave out his text, I used to take up my 
Bible, and read steadily away till the sermon was over.” This 
went on till the author was about sixteen, and a new Rector 
came, who caused him to see that ‘a Christian was not a 
mercenary fighting for a reward, nor a slave fighting for fear 
of stripes, but a free soldier fighting out of loyalty to Christ 
and to humanity.” The influence of the new Rector is de- 
scribed. As yet the author had no doubt about miracles, and up 
to the time of his ordination he was quite content to accept 
miracles as true. But soon,— 

“ Before me rose day by day fresh facts and inferences, not only 
demonstrating the insufficiency of the usual evidence to prove that 
the miracles were true, but also indicating a very strong probability 
that they were false. Often as I studied the accounts of a miracle, I 
could see it, as it were, in the act of growing up, watch its first 
entrance into the Gospel Narrative, note its modest beginning, its 
subsequent development, and then I was forced to give it up. Worst 
of all, that miracle of miracles which was most precious to me, the 
Resurrection of Christ, began to appear to be supported by the 
feeblest evidence of all. I had not at that time learned to dis- 
tinguish between the Resurrection of Christ’s material body and 
the Resurrection of his spirit or spiritual body. Christ’s Resurrection 
seemed to me, therefore, in these days, to be either a Resurrection of 
the material and tangible body, or no Resurrection at all.” (pp. 14-15.) 
Being engaged in work which did not call for any “ clerical 
qualifications,” the author took time to reflect and inquire, and 
the result was a form of doctrine which has taken shape in the 
volume before us, and in other volumes :— 

“The old beliefs of my youth and childhood remained or came 
back to me, exhibiting Jesus of Nazareth as the Incarnate Son of 
God, the Eternal Word triumphant over death, seated at the right 
hand of the Father in Heaven, the source of light and life to all 
mankind. Like Christian in Pilgrim’s Progress, I found myself 
suddenly freed from a great burden,—a burden of doubts, and 





* The Kernel andthe Husk. By the Author of ‘' Philochristus,” and “ Onesi- 
mus.” London: Macmillan and Co, 








provisos and conditions which, in old days, had seemed to forbid 
me from accepting Jesus as the Lord and Saviour of man. 
kind, unless I could strain my conscience to accept as true a number 
of stories many of which I almost certainly knew to be false, 
In order to believe in Christ, it was now no longer needful to believe 
in suspensions of the laws of Nature; on the contrary, all Nature 
seemed to combine to prepare the way to conform humanity to that 
image of God set forth in the Incarnation. I did not, as some 
Christians do, ignore the existence of Satan (and almost of sin), which 
Christ himself most clearly recognised; but I seemed to see that evil 
was being gradually subordinated to good, and falsehood made the 
stepping-stone of truth.”’ (pp. 18-19.) 

In this account we are struck with the fact that the author’s reli. 
gious beliefs were held by him after an external manner. It wag 
mainly as an external system, as a scheme of salvation, that he 
looked on religion, and it seemed as if all his efforts were 
directed to fit himself somehow into that scheme. Religion 
apprehended in such an artificial manner can never be deep or 
permanent, and it is no wonder that it collapsed on the first 
shock of doubt. 

After the personal chapter, we receive from the author a 
series of philosophical letters, which contain the ground on 
which his view is based. The most prominent feature of his 
philosophy is the part played in it by imagination. The author 
has a nomenclature of his own, and now and then some gus- 
picion sweeps across his mind that his way of stating the case 
will not commend itself to students who know philosophy. 
‘“‘ Perhaps,” he says in a footnote, “‘some’ might give the 
name of ‘ higher reason’ to what I call imagination.” He might 
have said so without a “ perhaps.” He has not distinguished 
between imagination as usually described by psychologists, and 
the faculty whereby we form conceptions. “ Like the ideas of 
force, cause, effect, necessity, so the idea of ‘I’—though pro- 
duced with the aid of experience, and tested by appeal to 
experience and reason—appears to be nothing but a child of the 
Imagination, and a foster-child of Faith.” The philosophy con- 
tained in these chapters is of the most innocent kind,—the kind 
which placidly passes on, ignoring the discussions with regard 
to knowledge and experience which have occupied the thoughts 
of men since the time of Hume, or rather, since the time of 
Plato. How is experience possible P How is knowledge possible? 
And the answer is,—They are possible in virtue of the binding 
effect of these ideas, which the author takes to be children 
of the imagination. Imagination, like other faculties, is a 
function of the self, and to speak of the idea of “I” 
as a product of the imagination is somewhat curious. Nor 
is this the only curious result we have in these philosophical 
chapters. Having called the constructive power of the human 
mind by the name of “imagination,” the author has the 
advantage of using it and its correlatives in various meanings, 
and can quietly make things real or illusory at his pleasure. 
* Laws of Nature are,” he tells us, ‘‘ mere ideas of the imagina- 
tion.” They are hypotheses which have been found to work, 
and they are based on a belief of which we can give no rational 
account. Here the author is in essential agreement with Canon 
Mozley, who, however, makes use of this argument to find 
room for miracle. Mozley says that “the logic of unbelief 
wants a universal, but no real universal is forthcoming,” and 
he consequently infers that there is no antecedent improbability 
against the miraculous. Our author, however, affirms that the 
laws of Nature are only working hypotheses, are “ mere ideas of the 
imagination ;”’ yet these “ideas” have somehow grown so sacred, 
and become s0 inviolable, that a statement involving anything 
contrary to them is at once to be dismissed as incredible. There 
is no explanation of the process by which these “ideas ” have 
attained to such power and such irresistible cogency. To our 
thinking, the true and logical inference to be drawn from the pre- 
misses common to both is drawn by Canon Mozley. It is precisely 
the antecedent probability against the “ miraculous” which is the 
source of all our author’s trouble, and yet how readily he flings 
it overboard when he does not need it. ‘‘ Where we have history 
and evidence to guide us as to what Jesus said and did, it seems 
to me we ought to be guided by evidence and not ‘y ‘antecedent 
probabilities,’ especially when these probabilities are derived 
from nothing but metaphysical considerations.” We cordially 
say, “ Amen!” and heartily wish he had remembered this safe 
maxim always. If he had, the greater part of his book would 
never have been written. 


Into the lengthened argument and analysis of the miraculous 
element in the Gospels, and the account of the testimony of 
Paul, we cannot enter into detail, There is really nothing new 
in the argument. The only matter worth consideration is the 
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distinction drawn between the “ mighty works” of Christ, and the 
miraculous. By this distinction, our author appears to conserve 
the words and sayings of Christ, which undoubtedly came out 
of and followed on the mighty works of healing which Christ 
confessedly did. But the distinction breaks down in a number 
of instances, and is untenable whenever there is no direct con- 
tact between Jesus and the person healed, and whenever a 
person is healed by Jesus on the intercession of another or 
others. Nor is it necessary to criticise the attempts to reduce 
the Gospels to a non-miraculous residuum. The author refers 
to the article “Gospels,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
That article contains the mere private opinion of Dr. Abbott, 
and its theory has not been adopted by any scholar of note, so 
far as we have heard. 

But the most curious part of this strange book is that in which 
our author deals with the teaching of the Apostle Paul about the 
Resurrection of Jesus. To us, his position is unintelligible. He 
admits so much, his belief about Jesus is so high, and his esti- 
mate of the historical influence of Jesus so great, that we are 
perpetually surprised at his adoration of the laws of Nature. 
He believes in a spiritual resurrection, and in a spiritual body, 
which turns out to be no “body.” But the root from which has 
sprung the utter misconception of the meaning of Paul, appears 
1o be the following :—“ To my mind, the manifestation of the 
Resurrection of Christ appears not as an isolated fact, but as a part, 
and a central part, of the great revelation of the immortality of 
the soul conveyed by God to man, in accordance with the laws 
of human nature, from the beginning of the creation of the world 
by the medium of imaginative Faith.” There is nothing in the 
teaching of Paul which can be construed into a doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul. There is no trace of an argument like 
that of Plato. He teaches an immortality; but it is an im- 
mortality of the whole man, as an organic whole, and he looks 
on man, risen from the dead, as an organic unity of body, soul, 
spirit. Our space will not permit us to argue the question ; but 
a true exegesis has reached this conclusion, and it is almost uni- 
versally held by exegetes of authority. Nor can there be any 
question as to what Paul’s belief was with regard to the 
Resurrection of Christ. The author is conscious that he has 
here a weak case. For he says, in a somewhat defiant humour: 
—‘To speak honestly, I must add that, even if I found St. 
Paul had committed himself repeatedly to any theory of a 
material or semi-material Resurrection, consonant with the 
feelings of his times, I should not have felt bound to place a 
belief in a materialistic detail of this kind upon the same high 
and authoritative level as the belief in the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, or any other general and spiritual article of 
faith.’ Here the subjectivity of the author’s method comes 
into clear view, and where history and evidence fail him or are 
against him, he casts them aside. 

It is a marvellous thing that the author should be able to 
retain so mapy of the verities of the Christian faith, after 
having cast away so much. But this also is subjective and 
arbitrary. Few other persons can maintain a footing on this 
slippery inclined plane, nor is there here any ground for a 
common faith. Nor will the author be able to persuade 
many of the tenableness of his view. For the old dilemma 
confronts us with unchanged aspect. Hither accept Christ and 
the miraculous, or reject both. There is no middle ground, and 
the whole argument of this book is built on the sand. What 
the writer calls “ husk ” is part of the kernel. 





MEN OF THE TIME.* 
Mr. Humpnry Warp, the editor of this volume, has had an 
onerous and delicate task, and has performed it on the whole 
with tact and discretion. The difficulty of selecting the two or 
three thousand living men and women in whose life and doings 
English readers are likely to be most interested, is in itself 
formidable; and in this instance it seems to have been increased 
by the unwillingness of some of those to whom application 
was most properly made, to furnish authentic particulars. 
It must be owned at once that of any ten names such 
as an ordinary reader might reasonably expect to meet with 
in such a collection, nine will probably be found in their 
due places in this book; and there are not many persons 
included in it who do not possess a claim of some kind to 
admission. Nevertheless, there are a few cases in which the 
absence of well-known names seems unaccountable. We miss, 





* Men of the Time: a Dictionary of Contemporaries. Containing Biographical 
Notices of Eminent Persons of Both Sexes. Edited by Humphry Ward. London: 
G,. Routledge and Sons 1887, 





for example, any mention of Lord Rayleigh, Principal Green- 
wood, and M. Naquet among men of learning and science; of Dr. 
Bridges, one of the ablest exponents of the Positive philosophy in 
England; of Mr. William Morris and Professor Middleton among 
writers; of Mr. Auberon Herbert and Mr. Mundella among 
politicians; and of Mr. Walrond, Mr. Cumin, and Sir Thomas 
Farrer, three of the most influential men in the permanent 
Civil Service. Much more serious deficiencies will be found 
in Mr. Ward’s enumeration of eminent living Englishwomen. 
We look in vain for the names of Miss Anna Swanwick, the 
translator of Aischylus; of Mrs. William Grey and her 
sister, Miss Shirreff, whose efforts have almost transformed 
the educational system in higher girls’ schools; of Miss 
Emily Davies, Miss Clough, and Lady Stanley of Alderley, to 
whom the public owe not only the establishment, but the com- 
plete success of Girton and Newnham ; of the Misses Davenport- 
Hill; and of Miss Octavia Hill, whose work in connection with 
the better housing and recreation of the poor would alone do 
credit to a statesman of the highest rank. More embarrassing 
even than the right choice of names is, however, the task of 
assigning to the biographical sketches, and to the facts con- 
tained in them, their due proportions, and their right places 
in the perspective of contemporary history. That the mere 
length of the notices should bear any fixed ratio to the im- 
portance of their several subjects is, from the nature of the 
case, impossible; since the right of some men to a niche in the 
Temple of Fame rests upon some one or two memorable per- 
formances which may be described in a few sentences ; while the 
claims of some far inferior but still noteworthy persons, are in a 
sense cumulative, and can only be justified by an enumeration 
of many details, it may be of books, of pictures, or of public 
services and employments. There is something pathetic in the 
confession by the editor in his preface of the difficulties in which 
he has been placed in dealing with the two “ extremes of human 
conceit and human modesty;”’ and the book itself, even after 
all the expurgation which it has doubtless received, affords 
a very instructive study of the grotesque forms which self- 
assertion and vanity may assume, Mr. Wyndham, the actor, gives 
a narrative of his “ highly remunerative” theatrical engagements, 
and describes himself as having “ achieved a separate reputa- 
tion of prodigious extent.” Mr.J.S. Clarke appears to have 
“ extended his series of London triumphs by a masterly rendering 
of Bob Acres;” and Mrs. Langtry to have “ returned to this 
country vastly improved as an actress and with a considerable 
fortune, as the result of her brilliant tour in America,”—facts, it 
must be owned, of rather doubtful value either to the public or 
to the future historian of the stage. But examples such as 
these, of bad taste on the part of the personages concerned, or 
of a too lenient exercise of editorial discretion, are very rare 
throughout the book. They will be rarer still in another edition, 
if the editor will show more courage, and will pitilessly excise 
all adjectives which do not help to make clearer the statements 
of fact, but which imply criticism, flattery, or even approbation. 
In an ordinary book of history, contemporary or otherwise, such 
adjectives are legitimate enough. In a volume like this, under- 
stood to be acompendium of autobiographical sketches, they jar 
upon the sensibilities of even the least fastidious reader, and 
are painfully out of place. 





LORD BRABAZON’S ESSAYS.* 
Tuts volume of essays on social topics is strikingly characteristic 
of the age in which we live. It is full of ideas and suggestions 
that our forefathers a century ago would have failed to appre- 
ciate, or even to understand. The religion of humanity, which, 
though the Positivists do not admit it, is and always has been 
the religion of Christ, is gaining in these days a larger influence, 
and men are beginning to see more clearly than they have ever 
seen before that to bear one another’s burdens is to fulfil the 
law of the Divine Master. The carefulness to maintain good 
works is, indeed, a prominent sign of the times, and men 
who reject Christianity act in this respect under its influence. 
It need scarcely be said that Lord Brabazon is not a philan- 
thropist of this class. He walks in the old paths, and finds in 
them space enough for the widest social aspirations. Nearly 
twenty articles or public addresses are printed in this volume. 
Open spaces, over-population and its remedies, over-worked 
shop-assistants, and the social wants of London, form the leading 
topics discussed by the writer, sometimes very slightly, and 
sometimes with more fullness of detail. The first paper is on 
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“The Health and Physique of our City Populations,” a most 
serious question now that, as if by some irresistible pressure, 
the towns are rapidly increasing at the expense of the country. 
Many praiseworthy efforts have been made to diminish this pres- 
sure, but hitherto without much success, and every young country- 
man blessed with energy, and hundreds of loafers too idle to 
succeed anywhere, flock up to London, which receives the best men 
the rural districts produce, and the worst. Already the size of 
London is overwhelming, and surpasses in population any city 
the world has known. But if the present rate of increase, which 
is 340,000 yearly, goes on for another half-century, it is difficult 
to imagine how such a city can be governed, and how so many 
mouths can be fed. And, healthy though London is, the con- 
dition of life among the poorer classes leads to the not un- 
reasonable fear that the race will degenerate. The upper and 
middle classes can take care of themselves, and what with 
cricket, lawn-tennis, boating, riding, swimming, gymnastics, a 
ready access to the country, and a far greater knowledge of 
hygienic laws than their ancestors possessed, may live the 
healthiest of lives ; but the lower classes of a city population do 
not share in these advantages, and from the standing-point of 
health, almost everything in the race of life is against our London 
poor. Lord Brabazon considers that we are blinded to the evils 
caused by overcrowding owing to the continued stream of fresh 
blood flowing from the healthy rural districts into our towns :— 

“Tf,” he writes, ‘‘ we could establish a thoroughly efficient blockade 
of our large cities, and allow no further immigration into them from 
the country, it would not be many years before the mortality in our 
centres of population, as compared with that in healthier districts, 
would be so marked, and the physical deterioration in our city popu- 
lations would become so apparent, that we should be forced to take 
immediate steps to prevent their utter annihilation.” 

Such, in the author’s judgment, is the danger we have to 
look in the face, and it would seem that, by the remedies he 
proposes, it can only be partially arrested. Playgrounds for 
children, gymnastics, and food provided at the Board schools, 
country establishments for city-bred children, whether con- 
valescent or not, so that they may have change of air, and “ lay 
in a stock of health against the hour of their return to town,”— 
these and certain provisions by which the State would stand in 
the place of the parent, might do good, though not in some 
cases without serious possibilities of evil. It is evident, 
however, that Lord Brabazon, while throwing out these 
suggestions, is prepared to go much further, for he would 
extend this kind of paternal legislation to adults, and remarks 
that “a radical reform can never be effected until much 
bolder and more important measures than he has proposed, 
or would venture to suggest, have approved themselves to 
our Parliamentary and municipal authorities.” Yet it would 
be difficult to go further in the direction of State interven- 
tion than Lord Brabazon does already. He draws a pretty 
picture of a future in which every sanitary requirement and 
every institution likely to improve public morality will be 
under the direct control of the Government. Individual effort 
would seem unnecessary when, according to the writer’s wish, 
maternity hospitals shall be provided for the wives of working 
men, public créches for their children, halls for gymnastics, and 
baths for swimming ; when the State becomes wholly responsible 
for the sanitary condition of the country, regulates the 
number of hours to be spent in work, and interferes in every 
case in which public morals are concerned. Lord Brabazon sees 
no danger in making the State thus despotic; he evidently has 
no fear lest this inquisitive supervision should lessen inde- 
pendence and self-reliance, the special virtues of Englishmen. 
Men who grow accustomed to look to the Government for the 
removal of every physical evil and discomfort will hardly be of 
the same race with the men who have raised the country to her 
present high position among the nations. It may be beneficial in 
some respects to have the difficulties of life smoothed down; but 
this parental legislation neither makes for courage nor for 
freedom. When men or women are in circumstances in which if 
help do not come to them from legislation it will not come at all, 
there may be reasonable ground for State interference. And this 
affords sufficient excuse, perhaps, for the enactments with regard 
to factories, to the labour of children, to the adulteration of 
food, and to the relief of shopwomen from an amount of work 
which, owing to the pressure of the times, puts them into the 
position of slaves rather than of free agents. The girls especially, 
who are now forced to stand behind counters from twelve to 
fifteen hours a day, are unable to resist the intolerable tax 
u on their strength. They must accept this joyless, painful, 








exhausting life, or starve; and they know that if they were 
all to resign to-morrow, their places would be instantly filled, 
‘‘There are probably,” Lord Brabazon writes, ‘‘ about half-a- 
million adult women employed in shops who are wholly unpro- 
tected ;” and he bases his argument for protection on the plea 
that they are not free agents, but are driven to labour, whether 
they will or not, on whatever terms their masters choose to 
impose, and have not more chance of escape from their thraldom 
than the slaves of the West Indies, whose emancipation cost 
the country the sum of £20,000,000. The writer is perhaps 
sometimes a little inconsistent. He suggests that every 
hindrance to social progress should be stamped out by law, and 
yet adds, “‘I deplore meddling legislation as much as any one.” 

An interesting chapter is devoted to an account of the Girls? 
Friendly Society, an Association which, with her Majesty as 
patron, numbers in its ranks more than 124,000 ladies and 
working women in England and the Colonies. There are many 
Societies for helping girls who have gone astray, und it is reason. 
able that there should be one to which only women of strictly 
good character can be admitted. A girl who belongs to this 
Society should never be in want of a friend, wherever she be 
living. We learn from Lord Brabazon’s statistics that there are 
167 club and recreation rooms open to members; that thousands 
of mistresses apply to the Society for servants, and obtain them 
from its ranks; that the poorer members are assisted in sick- 
ness and placed in convalescent homes or cottages, under the 
supervision of ladies ; that the Society owns a number of homes 
called “ Lodges,” where members can reside ; that it possesses 23 
diocesan circulating libraries and 306 district schools, and that 
women who desire to emigrate “are placed under the specia} 
care of lady-associates in England and the Colonies, whose 
duty is to assist them, to facilitate their departure from 
this country, and to welcome them on their arrival in the 
land of their adoption.” The writer adds that, ‘should it be 
necessary, places are found for them in the Colony to which they 
are emigrating, so that no time is lost in searching for a situa- 
tion, and during the voyage they are placed under the charge of 
a matron, and mess together.”” And the work of this great and 
useful Society is maintained by voluntary subscriptions, and by 
an annual subscription of sixpence from each working-class 
member, and of half-a-crown from every lady-associate. So 
we see that, like all the great benevolent and religious Associa- 
tions of the country, it is independent of State aid. 

The most elaborate paper in this volume is on the necessity 
of State-directed colonisation. For promoting this there is a 
National Association, of which Lord Brabazon is Chairman. 
The statistics he has brought together on the subject, and the 
remarks he makes, are full of interest, and he observes that the 
vocation of Socialist agitators will be gone when this remedy 
for discontent is vigorously applied :— 

“A contented population is not good material with which to 
revolationise a country. Let the poor man transfer his labour from 
Great Britain, where it is not wanted, to the Greater Britain where it 
is imperatively demanded, and the opportunity for revolution might 
arrive and find the former battalions of misery and despair so 
weakened by desertion, and so enervated by the caprice of prosperity, 
as to be unwilling to risk their lives in a hopeless struggle with the 
irresistible forces of social order.” 

The articles brought together in this volume deserve to be 
read, and will, no doubt, be largely circulated. It is not likely, 
nor is it perhaps to be desired, that the reader should agree 
with all the benevolent suggestions thrown out by Lord 
Brabazon ; but the spirit that gives life to his pages is worthy 
of all praise. 





AN AMERICAN GIRTON.* 
TuEnx is really something novel about this book to an English 
reader. It is an extremely interesting and lively sketch of 
college life as lived by girls in America. But it is also something 
more. It is a skilful and effective study of character, showing 
the mutual action on each other for good of two wholly different 
types of character and early training. The college is rather a 
Holloway College than a Girton,—that is, it is a college for the 
higher education of women, standing by itself in its own grounds 
in the country, and with its own staff of professors and teachers, 
not near a town, or dependent on a male University. But the 
professors are not, as they are to be at Egham, exclusively 
of the female sex, and, shocking to say, they do not even 
appear to be all married; while the President is also a man, 
The names and the arrangements as to classes and honours 
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and degrees are decidedly perplexing to the uninitiated mind. | 
Apparently, the course is a four-year course, and in the first 
year they appear to be called freshmen—why not freshwomen P 
—the second year sophomores, the third year juniors, and the 
fourth year seniors. Do not let us be understood to risk our 
reputation on the accuracy of this classification, which is only 
a matter of inference, and is subject to many exceptions. For 
instance, the heroine, or one of the heroines, manages to escape 
being a freshman altogether, and to come out a full-blown sopho- 
more at once, on the strength of a good entrance examination, 
and to pass out with the other heroine, who had already been 
there a year when she arrived. Then, again, these new arrivals 
appear to be divided, like the world in the Hegelian philosophy, 
into the conditioned and the unconditioned; but what the 
* conditions ” were to which the unsuccessful ones were con- 
demned we have failed to fathom. The account of the entrance 
examination is extremely entertaining :— 

“ Here the candidates were seated, reducing to its lowest terms 
their previous education. There was the graduate of the public 
schools, brisk, prompt, businesslike, regarding an entrance examina- 
tion as the natural exit of knowledge. There was the graduate of 
the young ladies’ seminary, who had taken all knowledge for her 
province, and whose mind was in a state of nebulous vagueness when 
called upon for any knowledge in particular...... Then, again, 
there was the candidate who wrote in a large, clear hand, but whose 
statements were proportionately obscure. She was a young person 
of considerable manner, and turned to the teacher with a brilliant 
smile and eyes alight with intelligence. She looked unutterable in- 
formation, but on these prosaic occasions the eyes are not regarded 
as a wholly satisfactory means of communication, and our scintillating 
young creature was ruthlessly banished to the ranks of the 
CONDITIONED.” 


If the incoming rites are mysterious, much more so are the 
outgoing ceremonies. Commencement” (a term derived 
from Cambridge, England, we suppose) takes four days, and 
involves the services of a valedictorian, a prophetess, a class 
historian, a class president, and mysterious orations in chapel 
and hall and garden, and the solemn burying of records 
under a class-tree. The American spirit of democratic self- 
government has spread even to the women’s college, for all 
these officials are elected by the girls themselves from them- 
selves. And they have private theatricals, and rowing, and 
mountain-climbing, and every other kind of amusement, 
athletic or otherwise, yet invented to delight the male under- 
graduate. Altogether, our Transatlantic cousines seem to have 
a good time at college. There is, however, a serious side to the 
picture. The heroine of the tale is a New England girl, bred up 
in the strait old Puritanical ways, in what we in England 
should call a very middle-class and narrow-minded Dissenting 
family. Her father has had a taste for intellectual studies 
when young, and his tastes are developed in the girl who, 
with some stress of purse, is allowed to go off to college 
to carry on her education to the highest pitch which 
feminine culture can attain. She sets forth with wild visions 
that she will spurn delights to live laborious days and strictly 
meditate the thankless Muse, and astonish the world with her 
labours and her successes. She finds herself set down as “ room- 
mate” to the other heroine, a Chicago young lady of beauty, 
who loves talking and laughing, and flirting and dressing, and 
arises, with a “chorus of collegians,”’ to admire “ the latest 
from Paris.” The Chicagoan asks the Bostonian, “‘ What is the 
rest of your name, Miss Howe?’ ‘Edna Eliza. I was named 
after two of my aunts, who died before I ever saw them.’ ‘I’m 
glad my friends didn’t make a tombstone of me,’ laughed Rosa- 
mond. ‘How depressing! I’m just Rosamond Mills. My 
mother read a novel, and named me after the heroine;’” and 
after some further chaffy introductions, the other girls retire to 
“crackers ”—whatever they may be—and sardines; but poor 
Edna Howe hears:—“‘What a shame, Rosamond, that that 
stupid thing should be fastened on you! I wouldn’t stand it. I’d 
Just make a fuss.’ ‘ Edna Eliza is poky,’ said Rosamond in her 
high, clear voice; ‘but then poky folks have a right to live, I 
suppose. ‘And did you ever see anything set like the 
back of that alpaca ?’ sighed Juliet.” This, to a self- 
conscious young prig like poor Miss Howe, who imagined 
herself superior to the rest of the world, was somewhat of a 
come-down ; but with great insight, the authoress points out :— 
“Nothing rankled more than that unfeeling ‘Edna Eliza.’ 
That she should lie so lightly in another person’s mind shocked 
her. She who had always taken herself so seriously.” More 
shocks were, however, in store for her. The Professor, before 
the full class, having just “boycotted” Rosamond for not 





taking the trouble to get ap the subject of the lecture, or “ reci- 
tation,” proceeds to interrogate “ Edna Eliza” on her full and 
detailed “ recitation,” which had produced whispers of “Con- 
ceited prig,” from some of the class,—“ Now, Miss Howe, what 
is the point? What is the moral of that? What parallel have 
we in our own times?” and when she stands dumb, says :— 
“Who were the most prominent men in Parliament in 1645 ? 
—She mentioned half-a-dozen names without hesitation.—‘* Who 
are the most prominent men in our Congress to-day ?’—She 
named one. He had been dead five years.—‘ When do you ex- 
pect to overtake, Miss Howe, the history that is hurrying past you 
every day ?’—Edna looked at the floor.—‘ You represent a class, 
Miss Howe,—a class with a pedantic reverence for everything that 
is distant. I suspect you of continnally looking back over your 
shoulder, and stumbling blindly over the events that lie directly in 
your path.’—Poor Edna sat flushed and mortified. To have remained 
speechless before question after question was bitterness enough; but 
to be told publicly that she belonged to a ‘class’ was a humiliation 
even more painful.” 
How the “conceited prig,” with her alpaca, develops into a 
young lady of culture and breadth of mind, and how the 
flighty Chicagoan is sobered down and becomes a doctor, and 
how they both of them exchange the higher education of woman 
for the higher education of man in the capacity of husband, we 
must leave the reader to discover. Suffice it to say that he or 
she will find the book full of clever observations and incisive 
sketches of character, all set in the unwonted setting of vivid 
descriptions of the college life of American girls. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@~—— 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus have now drawn a very clear line of 
demarcation between their two well.conducted magazines, the Gentle- 
man’s and Belgravia. The one is given up almost entirely to papers 
more or less informative, the other in an equal extent to stories, serial 
or completed. Almost the sole fault to be found with the numbers of 
these magazines for February is that this line is too strongly and 
clearly marked. Some of the solid papers in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine—say, Mr. Farrer’s on Burmah and Mr. Fox-Bourne’s on “A 
Standing Army ”—might have had one of the stories in Belgravia, such 
as the clever and comic “A Hailstone Competition,” sandwiched 
between them. There is not a really poor paper or story in either 
magazine, however. Mrs. Tytler’s story in Belgravia promises to be 
a good one; and “ The Papaloi,” in the Gentleman’s, is an account of 
the sanguinary fetish-worship of Hayti that is full of ghastly power. 

Manual Training. By Charles W. Horn. (Blackie and Son.)— 
“ Mr. Smiles,” says Mr. Horn in his preface, “‘ has traced the springs 
of the greatness of England to their true source, the workshop.” 
This is the text of his whole discourse. ‘‘ The power to do some use- 
ful thing for man,—this seems to be the last analysis of educational 
truth.” “Tools are the great civilising agency of the world.” 
Avaunt, professors of such vanities as philosophy and language! 
Avaunt, ye who thought that the world of the fature was yours, men 
of science! The artisan is the true teacher. Rerum novus incipit 
ordo. It is quite impossible to treat Mr. Horn seriously ; but we may 
say that if we eschew his conclusions, his inferences, and his nostrums, 
he has a good deal that is interesting to tell us. 

Inches of Thought for Spare Moments. By “G.8.” (Nisbet and 
Co.)—These little essays, always brief, always to the point, always 
put in plain, forcible language, are worthy of a hearty commendation. 
It would not be easy to find anything better for reading to a class of 
young people. “G.§.,” to use a phrase of the boxing-ring, “ hits 
out straight from the shoulder ;” but there is not an unkindly word 
in his volume from beginning to end. It should not be possible for 
any one to read it without being somewhat the better. 

History of Gujardt. By the late Sir Edward Clive Bayley. (W. 
H. Allen and Co.) —This volume is a sequel to Sir H. Elliot’s “ History 
of the Muhammadan Empirein India,” and acarrying-out of the plan of 
giving to the English public the “ History of India as told by its own 
Historians.” The main body of the volume is a translation by the 
late Professor Dawson of the Mirdt-i-Sikandart, while illustrations 
have been taken from other sources. Sir Edward Bayley died before 
his work was sent to the press. The work is one which it is not 
within the competence of the present writer to criticise, and he must 
content himself with chronicling its appearance and commending it 
to the attention of all who would thoroughly and carefully study 
Indian history——We may mention at the same time another book 
of a more popular kind, issued by the same publishers,—Half-Hours 
with Muhammad, by Arthur N. Wollaston. The title is not a very 
happy one, for it leads us to expect studies in the Koran. What Mr. 
Wollaston gives us is “a popular account of Muhammad and his 
more immediate followers,” together with a description of the Sacred 
Book, and of the religious system that is built upon it. The volame 
is full of information, historical and social. 
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Clare of Claresmede, By Charles Gibbon. 3 vols. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Mr. Gibbon has two manners, that of the ordinary novel, and 
that of the historical romance. It is in the second that he succeeds, 
we think, the better. His tales never flag, and certainly are not deficient 
in incident. We might even say that the incidents are possibly too 
crowded. But that is a fault on the right side in the story of action, 
the class to which Clare of Claresmede and its predecessors certainly 
belong. This time Mr. Gibbon takes us to the time of the Parliamentary 
War. His story opens with the King’s escape from Naseby field, and 
takes us down to the late days of Cromwell. There is a large admixture 
of private interests in the tale. Altogether, Mr. Gibbon has worked 
a familiar subject with a practical hand, and has produced a work 
which will doubtless please many readers. 


English Metre. By J.B. Mayor, M.A. (C. J. Clay and Son.)— 
Professor Mayor has treated with characteristic learning and ex- 
haustiveness a very difficult subject. To reduce to an accurate 
system of scansion verse that is founded on accent is a most laborious 
task. Any reader who will carefully follow Professor Mayor’s most 
careful analysis—and we warn him that this is not easily or speedily 
done—will find his trouble amply repaid. 


A Handbook of Biblical Difficulties. Edited by the Rev. R. Tuck, 
B.A. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Tack gives a great number of what he 
calls—and, on the whole, rightly calls—“reasonable solutions of 
perplexing things in Sacred Scripture.’ The most perplexing are 
those which fall under the head of “ moral difficulties,” and these are 
well summed up by the author as concerning,—“ (1), The imperfect 
sentiments of a particular age; or (2), questions of casuistry, or the 
exceptions which must be made to moral rule under pressing 
exigencies; or (3), the infirmities and errors of those who may on 
the whole be called good; or (4), the difficulties created by anthropo- 
morphic and anthropopathic representations of God.” To discuss 
even the more importarit cases in detail, and criticise Mr. Tuck’s 
treatment, is impossible. We must be satisfied with saying that he 
has taken pains to consult the best authorities, and that he chooses 
between different opinions with good judgment. Above all, he is free 
from the vice of special pleading. He frankly admits the super- 
natural element, and also the postulate of moral progress. Starting 
with these principles, his task, though difficult, is not impossible. 
Contradictions of fact he does not commonly touch, leaving, e.g., the 
double accounts of the deaths of Ahaziah and Judas, and St. Stephen’s 
references to the purchase of the burial cave, unexplained. 


Ways and Means in a Devonshire Village. By E. Crawys Sharland. 
(S.P.C.K.)—This little book is intended for readings at ‘ mothers’ 
meetings.” It contains the experiences of a good old woman and 
careful manager, one Betsy Critchett, communicated for the benefit 
of less prudent and skilful managers. The lessons of economy, thrift, 
and management are conveyed in a narrative form, and are likely to 
be more useful in this attractive shape. 


British Cage Birds. By R. L. Wallace. (L. Upcott Gill.)—An 
exhaustive book on a subject which interests many readers. There 
must be hundreds of thousands of English people who keep birds in 
cages, and are for the most part sadly ignorant of how they should 
treat them. How few, for instance, know that when a robin is troubled 
with vertigo, you should treat him to an occasional earwig! Here is 
an encyclopedic treatise which gives a description of plumage, size, 
weight—for one must know what one’s bird is—of habits, disposition, 
song or note or croak, capacity of acquiring human accomplishments, 
ailments, &c. There are more than ninety kinds which can be thus 
kept, some of them, we must confess, new to us as inhabitants of a 
cage,—cuckoos, kingfishers, and wag-tails, for instance, Each bird 
is represented in his habit as he lives, and there are preliminary 
chapters on general topics, one of which, dealing especially with their 
%xOpae Kal orepynOpa Kad EvvedSplar, shows us that there is a great 
deal of human nature, so to speak, in birds. 

A Wizard’s Wanderings from China to Peru. By John Watkins 
Holden. (Dean and Son.)—There is very little of the “ wizard” in 
these wanderings. If Mr. Holden would tell us how he astonished 
the natives by his tricks, there might be something in his narrative. 
As it is, he is nothing but a commonplace traveller, whose observa- 
tions on matters that come or do not come under his notice, generally 
show how far the title which he claims has drifted away from its 
original significance of the “‘ wise man.” 

John Westacott. By James Baker. 3 vols. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—There are some effective pictures of life in this novel ; the first 
scene, for instance, where we see Lieschen in her home, the solitary 
inn in the Bavarian highlands, and one that nearly concludes the 
story, the death of John Westacott in besieged Paris. The tale itself 
moves along somewhat slowly. If it had been stripped of all that is 
unnecessary, and reduced to much smaller proportions, it would have 
had, we venture to say, a greater success. If, as we conjecture, this 
is the author’s first venture in fiction, there is no little promise, the 
faults of the book lying in the form rather than in the substance. 

Comrades. By Sarah Tytler. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The 











situation which the author conceives is a fine one. James Douglas, 
delicate, refined, and cultured, and Robert Halliday, a sturdy son of 
the plough who has educated and raised himself, are both bent on 
missionary work, and both love the same woman. Then to Jameg 
come simultaneously two offers, one of them in the quiet parish of 
Awenleas, the other of a mission in Afghanistan. He passes on the 
latter to his friend, whom he feels to be more fit for it than he ig 
himself; he stands aside and lets him win the woman whom he loves, 
and in after-years he devotes his leisure and his means to helping 
their children ; and his devotion is taken as a matterof course, Miss 
Tytler has done her work with much skill. 


Memoir of Captain Dalton, H.E.I.C.S. By Charles Dalton, (W. 
H. Allen and Co.)—Captain Dalton was a gallant soldier who served 
in the early campaigns of Clive. His one special distinction was his 
defence of Trichinopoly, 1752-54. He left a diary of his military 
experiences, a diary of which Robert Orme, the Indian historian, made 
free use. Most of the details here given are consequently known to 
students of Indian history. Still, we have no doubt that Mr. Dalton 
has done well in publishing the original work of his gallant ancestor. 
One interesting point brought out is, as the editor observes, the proof of 
the penetrating judgment of Lord Macaulay, who observes on the 
extraordinary minuteness of Orme’s style, without having any idea of 
the cause,—that the historian transferred long extracts from Dalton’s 
diary to his pages. One curious detail we may quote from the 
account of the final unsuccessfal attack made by the French on 
Trichinopoly,—that the French soldiers had nine drams of arrack given 
them before they planted their ladders against the fort wall, and 
that “every man had a small loaf of bread steeped in arrack in his 
pocket.” ‘The French,” continues the narrator, “ always use this 
method with their people.” Captain Dalton lived to a good old age, 
the descendant and ancestor of a race of soldiers. His picture 
shows & handsome, determined face. It was painted by Romney, 
when that artist was working at Kendal, and charging two guineas 
and a half for a portrait! 


The New Liberal Programme. Edited by Andrew Reid. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. Andrew Reid pursues his task of col- 
lecting opinions, a task not without usefulness, though the harvest 
which he gathers in is of very various quality and value. Some of 
the summaries of opinion are sensible; others very crude indeed. But 
why does not Mr. Reid confine himself to his function of collecting ? 
What must be the mental condition of a man who can write,—we 
speak simply of the expression, let it be understood :—“ Without this 
principle of national liberty, the Liberal Party would have no founda- 
tion, and is a doomed soul whirling down the bottomless pit ?” 


Rurick. By Annie Grant. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This 
tale is not easy reading. The very form which has been given to it 
is unattractive; for it is only very good matter that can stand close 
printing. A phantasmagoria of unfamiliar figures, masters and serfs, 
men and women, noble and low-born, move before us, the dramatis 
persone of an obscure tragedy. There seem to be materials for 
something powerful, but the vis formatriz is absent. 


A Daughter of the Gods. By Jane Stanley. 2 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —This is a painful story, a wife concealing an error, though 
a comparatively innocent error, of her youth, and hunted by the 
jealousy of her husband’s relatives. Like many such tales, it ceases 
to please when the interest should become most absorbing; but it 
displays throughout distinct literary ability. 


Souvenirs of Military Life in Algeria. By the Comte de Castellane. 
Translated by Margaret Josephine Lovett. 2 vols. (Remington and 
Co.)—The Count Castellane went out as a volunteer to Algeria when 
he was seventeen, served as a private in a Zouave regiment, and won 
his epaulets on the field of battle. His story of his campaigning 
extends over about three years, 1843-46, and is interesting not only 
for its own sake, but because it brings in the names of not a few 
soldiers who afterwards won renown for themselves elsewhere, as St. 
Arnaud, Changarnier, Cavaignac, and McMahon. The mistake has 
been to give the book in its entirety. The African campaigns are 
interesting to Frenchmen as history, and for them they may well be 
related in historical fashion. To the average English reader they 
would be more advantageously presented as military exploits. From 
this point of view, many of the details here given are superfluous. 
One volume, containing the cream of the Count’s experiences, would 
have been a good book ; these two are somewhat tedious. 


Old Salem. By Eleanor Putnam. Edited by Arlo Bates. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston and New York.)—There are in 
this volume five sketches of persons and places in Salem, one of the 
typical homes of New England life. The subjects of these five are 
‘Qld Salem Shops,” “ A Salem Dame-School,” “ Two Salem Insti- 
tutions,” and “Salem Cupboards.” A sixth, left in an unfinished 
condition by the author at her death, is added; and there are a few 
unconnected fragments of thought jotted down, which have been also 
included. Mrs. Putnam’s work was rather a promise than a per- 
formance, perhaps necessarily so from its very brevity and frag- 
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mentary character; but that it is a promise, unhappily never now 
to be fulfilled, no one can doubt. 


English Home Life. By Robert Laird Collier. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—Mr. Collier is a native of the United States, who has lived 
several years in England, and who gives us in this volume his im- 
pressions of our manners and customs, and of our character generally. 
Of our cookery he has but a mean opinion; he admires our kitchens, 
but thinks that for the most part they turn out but indifferent results. 
We have, however, the merit of being economical, in comparison at 
least with his own countrymen. The impression left by sach 
American cookery-books as we have seen inclines us to agree with 
him. We are civil or servile, according to our station, but not polite. 
Our preachers are indifferent ; the Nonconformists being better than 
the Established Church. (A propos of preachers, we have the story of 
the “ fatted calf that had been in the family for a great many years ”’ 
trotted out.) On some matters, on the other hand, Mr. Collier speaks 
with high praise. Our children are admirably managed, and the body 
of the nation is religious. Mr. Collier seems, on the whole, a good 
specimen of the ‘candid friend.”———Another book about England 
is The Chronicle of the Coach, by John Denison Champlin (Chatto 
and Windus), containing a pleasantly told narrative of a coach 
journey, taken last summer, from London to Ilfracombe, vid Dorking, 
Winchester, Sherborne, Exeter, with sundry digressions, as such 
journeys should have. Such a drive shows England at its best, 
and the travellers seem to have appreciated it. 


“ Vanity Fair’? Albwm. Highteenth Series. (Vanity Fair Office.)— 
There is little or nothing new that can be said about this last volume. 
It is as good as its predecessors, except so far as it naturally suffers 
more from the defect that the personages whom it depicts are mostly 
uninteresting. It is impossible to furnish every year fifty-two note- 
worthy persons; accordingly, “Spy ” is reduced to great extremities 
to make up the tale of portraits complete. We observe that he is going 
to remedy this by giving us some of the heroes of the past over again- 
And, indeed, it is high time, when his “ Statesmen ’’ are such nobodies, 
and his “ Men of the Day” so obscure. The most interesting of his 
pictures is the frontispiece, which contains, besides officials of the 
House, portraits of Lord Hartington and Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and among others, Messrs. Gladstone, Chamberlain, John Bright, 
Parnell, Labouchere, Chaplin, and Sir W. Harcourt. ‘ Jehu Junior,”’ 
in his cynical comment, seems to prefer Mr. Chaplin to all the rest, 
and to allot the second place to Mr. Bradlaugh. 
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lonies, America, France, Germany set EO 6 ose 18 48 07 
Including postage to India, China, &e.... .. 112 6.....016 3.09 § 8 








APOLLINARIS, ~ 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS,” 


**An especial boon in places where i 
drinking water,’’—Dr. Renn Ween, Pho er oe Parity of the 








Eton Horace, Part I., Notes by F. W. Cornish, 2 vols. cr 8vo...... (J. Murray) 3/6 
Ferguson, Ogham Inscriptions in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland ...(Douglas). 12/0 
Garrett (E.), Morning Hours in India, cr 8V0 ........0.4 
Golfing, a Handbook to the Royal and Ancient Game, cr 8vo . 
Hartmann (A.), The Diseases of the Ear, 8vo ..... pnapenhonbneiounsn 


Holbein (J.), The Dance of Death, 8V0.......0000+..+0008 
Hunt (W.), 


Kennedy (J.), Life of, by A. Auld, er 8vo 

Kingsley (C.), From Death to Life, 12mo 

Kingston (W. B.), Music and Manners, 2 vols. 8vo 

Lang (A.), Geoffrey Orme’s Victory, 16mo ........ 

Sets (D.), The Castellated and Dome 
Vol. II., roy 8vo 

Mahaffy (J. P.), Alexander’s Empire, cr 8 


Mission Hymnal of Church Pastoral Aid Society, cr 8vo 


Morley (H.), English Writers, Vol. I., cr 8vo 


Ovid, Metamorphoses, Books 13 and 14, by C. Simmons, 1% 
Plummer (A.), Church of the Early Fathers, cr 8vo ..... 


Prentice (R.), The Musician, Grade VI., cr 8vo 
Ros; (P.), A Comedy without Laughter, cr 8vo.. 
Stewart (J. L.), Golfiana, Miscellanea, cr 8vo 
Stoddart (T. T.), Angling Reminiscences of Sco’ 
Tacitus, Histories, Books 1 and 2, by A. D. 


sap slebbisiesl seoeeee( Triibner) 


ristol (Historic Towns Series), cr 8vo...... 
Jones (A. 0. H.), A Fragment on the Problem of Problems 
Keenan (H, F.), The Aliens, cr 8vo ........ aes aaksaanenminne 









Godley, 12mo * 
Weaver (J.), The Cure of Pulmonary Consumption, cr 8vo . 


3/6 












‘Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of f 
to drinking water contaminated by sewage matter than to th iti 
which pervade certain districts of Southern Europe. a prt ay ey 


The only water safe for the 





OUR 
EYES. 


seseeee-(Douglas) 42/0 being 
A(T. F. Unwin) 5/0 

eseseee( Nisbet) 2/0 
(Cassell & Co.) 


0 ...(Macmillan) 
















“hamtors} 3/9 | tavgle to dink i natural mineral wale.” “Gr pear Thowmon, PGS, 
ote ire ny 3/8 peti demas where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.”—Dr, 
pei ;' ical tee 50 BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THR 

tela 38 SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 

een = Hall) Oe Either Personally or by Correspondence, 


Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 


cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 


an; les to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
polariscope. 
pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
pair ; and in gold frames, from £1 3s 6d.—Full 
Browning’s 
and testimonials, post-free, 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.c. 


Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 


articul; 
ethod of Suiting the Sight by pe ennaenen oll 









INVENTIONS 


DENT’S W 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OuTsIDE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Narrow Column .......ssseeereeeees ” 10 0 


RRND scccansvecspvcsvenbabececsacsesnseel £1010 0 
Half-Page........ . 5 5 O| Half-Column ...... 
Quarter-Page 212 6 








on an average eight words 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


Quarter-Column........... ene 017. 
Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for a additional line (containing 


TRADE MARK, 


E. 





15 0 
17 6 





EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


ATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


DENT and CoO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER - COLOURS. — The WINTER 

EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES will 

CLOSE on SATURDAY, March 5th. 5 Pall Mall 

East. From 10 till 5. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d,.— 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


CLERGYMAN, taking Sunday 

duty, requires PERMANENT WORK as 
AMANUENSIS or SECRETARY.—"V.,’’ care of 
Mr. R. D, Rowe, Post-Office, Pinner, Watford. 


OUTH KENSINGTON — 
TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1 Tresovir Roap, 8.W. 





(Close to Earl’s Court Station.) 
ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY CLASSES under 
the direction of Mrs. W. R. COLE. 
The HALF-TERM will commence MONDAY, 
February 2lst. 
A Separate House adjoining for Boarders. 








AT ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 
February, 1887, 


TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 
£80 to £15 a year, together with four Council Nomina- 
tions (giving immediate admission), will be competed 
for in June next. One of these Scholarships (£80) is 
confined to Candidates not yet members of the 
School; the rest are open to members of the School 
and others without distinction. Two will be offered 
for proficiency in Mathematics, Age of Candidates, 
from 11 to 16.—Full particulars may be obtained on 
application to Mr. SELLICK, the College, Marl- 
borough. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines.—The Course 
of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for employ- 
ment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, FIFTY 
STUDENTS will be ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 
1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State will 
offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
at the College. 


S*: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 

Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, N.B. 
AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS, 
Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 
Music, and Painting, Terms on application. Highest 


references to parents of past and present Pupils,— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


RIVATE TUITION, in the South of 
London, in Classics, English and Mathematics, 

by a Camb. Graduate in Honours.—Address, J. H. 
ROSE, M.A., Aboyne, Bedford Hill, Balham, 8,W. 

















Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883 ; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 
Daal BRINSMEAD and SON’S 

PIANOS, 
rom 35 Guineas upward 
WIGMORE STREET, 
Lists free, 


S. 
LONDON, W. 


F: 
18, 20, and 22 








AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 





PRESIDENT. 

His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 

The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19, : A 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £84 per annum. 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 

of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT, 

Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 

1887.— For further particulars, apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.— TWELVE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PETED for on MARCH 29th, 30th, and 31st, varying 
in value from 70 guineas to £20. Juniors must be 
under 14, and seniors under 15 and 16, on Lady 
Day. Candidates examined at Oxford or Rossall, as 
referred. The subjects for examination will be 
lassics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages.—For 
articulars, apply to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
ssall, Fleetwood. 


ORTHING.—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French tanght by a 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 














GOLD MEDAL, 





**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radclitf. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations ms yume to DUNVILLE and 00., 





Limited, Ro rish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





ION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ....0......cssseeeeeeee £1,500,000 
rve Fund........+ 000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 8,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
© {ou glue REMITTANCES are made to the 

olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which a be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, bearing interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum, from date of deposit, and 
transferable by ordinary deed, are also received, full 
gm ae of which will be furnished to applicants, 

he limit of this issue is £500,000, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange into Inscribed Stock Deposits free 


of charge, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., London, 
+ January, 1887. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
oa claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
iby, 
WILLIAM C. aoe} Joint 
FRANCOIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


A CCIDENTS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY, 
URED AGAINST BY THE 


INS 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 








Income td par mee we £246,000 
Compensation paid for 118,000 Accidents, £2,350,000. 
oderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 


HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq- 


West-Enp OFrricE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap OrricE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 


CHAIRMAN 





THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
T PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 


Ww 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. : 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 51st, 1884, 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


COURTLEROY. By Anne Beale, 
Author of “Fay Arlington,” “The Pennant 
Family,” &c. 3 vols. 


VICTIMS. By Theo Gift, Author 
of “Pretty Miss Bellew,’ “Lil Lorimer,” &c, 
8 vols. 


PASSAGES in the LIFE of a 
LADY. In 1814-1815.1816. By Haminton Arpé, 
Author of “‘R‘ta,’”’ “ Penruddocke,” ‘‘ Poet and 
Peer.” 3 vol. 


TILL MY WEDDING-DAY. By 


A Frencu Lapy. 2 vols. 


The GREEN HILLS by the SEA: 
a Manx Story. By Huan CoLteman Davipson. 
8 vols. 


MURIEL'S MARRIAGE. By 
Esme Stuart, Author of “ A Faire Damzell,” &. 
8 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
_ RORSS of LOVE and SORROW.” 


By Ion. Demy 16mo, parchment cover, 

rough edges, with Frontispiece by Bright Morris, 1s. 

Manchester: Grorce Fatknsr and Sons, The 

Deansgate Press; JoHN Heywoop, Deansgate. 

London: Stmpx1n, MaRSHALL, and Uo., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court, E.0. 


Just published, in crown WY ce 53. 
ANT’S PHILOSOPHY of LAW: 
an Exposition of the Fundamental Principles 
of Jurisprudence as the Science of Right. Translated 
from the German by W. Hasrte, B.D. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Ciarx. 
London: Hamitton, Apams, and Oo. 











Just published, price 6d. 
HE LIBERAL MODUS VIVENDI: 
a Letter to the Right Hon. Sir Harry Verney, 
Bart. By Samvet B. James, D.D., Vicar of North- 
marston, 

“ I sympathise with the object of your pamphlet, 
and I wish I could feel as sanguine as you seem to do 
as to an early reconciliation between the two sections 
of the Liberal Party. But I must acknowledge that 
this does not seem to me probable until the Irish 
Question is put out of the way.”—Ear of DerBy. 

Aylesbury: PouLton. 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shi'ling, 
. WATTS on STHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Meth«d of Curing these Diseases. By Robert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.8., &, 
London: G. Mircueit and Co., Red Lion Court, 
= Street; and Simpxrn and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PresipDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 

Vick-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of LLANDAFF, 
Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B, 


TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The be meng contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
rice 5s ; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Cata- 
ogue in the Press. Prospectus on application, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


E P P $’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILE. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


1 anv 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


TRUSTE 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 


Ss. 


The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 
The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 


DIRECTORS. 
CuarrmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Derouty-Cxairman—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. 

Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. 

Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A, 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A, 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. 

Rev. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A, 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, 
The DEAN of EXETER. 

Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A, 

Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. 

Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 


Puysicran—Dr. STONE. 





Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 
Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 
Rey. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 
Dr. W. H. NE, F.R.C.P. 

Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 

JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prebendary WACK, D.D. 

The DEAN of YORK. 


Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1886, 


Total Funds si er “ae ie dak eve “a <A coe ctesree 8,908,123 
Wotel Armee SOOO oc acs cee mt ae a a 357,427 
Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 ... ooo eco “ 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 


Agents being employed or Commission 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of 


aid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values, 
itle. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 


Assured. 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 











amongst the Clergy. 
Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
loud ——with full Profits. —-————, 
AGE, 2s. d, 
25 20 18 
30 233 4 
35 2610 0 
40 31 1 8 
45 36 3 4 
50 4313 4 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
Reduced Premium under Special Conditions.~ 





AGE, 2 8. d. 
25 146618 
30 18 10 10 
35 21 4 2 
40 2417 6 
45 2819 2 
50 34 19 2 





Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Craqueniel Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &., may be 


obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 


he SANCTUARY, Westminster, S. 


.W. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





F. V. WHITE AND CO.’S 
NEW LIST, 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
A MILITARY NOVEL. 


GARRISON GOSSIP. 2 vols. By 
JouN StTRancE WinTeER, Author of “ Bootle’s 
Baby,” ‘‘ In Quarters,” ke. (Immediately. 


The BOND of WEDLOCK. 2 vols. 
By Mrs. CampBeLt Praep, Author of “ Policy 
and Passion,” “ Nadine,” “ Affinities,’ &c. 

The SECOND EDITION of 


DAUGHTERS of BELGRAVIA. 3 


vols, By Mrs. ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of 
“The Last Drawing Room,” “The Match of the 
Season,” &c. 


The OUTSIDER. A Sporting Novel. 
2vols, By Hawtry Smart, Author of “ Breezie 
Tengen. “From Post to Finish,” “Bad to 

eat,” &c. 


SWEET MAGDALEN. 3 vols. By 
Makre Connor, Author of “A Morganatic Mar- 
riage,” “ Beauty’s Queen,” &c, 

SARA. 3vols. By the Hon. Mrs. H. 
W. Cuetwrnp, Author of “A March Violet,’’ 
“Bees and Butterflies,” ‘ Lady Honoria’s 
Nieces,” &c. 

LOVE and LIKING. 3vols. B 
M. E. Smiru, Author of “‘ The Pity of It,” “Tit 
for Tat,’’ &c. 


The SENIOR MAJOR. A Military 


Novel. 3vols. By Patire GASKELL, 


The THREE CURATES, 3vols. By 
Mrs. G. Bice Wituer, Author of ‘* Broken Sun- 
shine,” &c, (Immediately, 





AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTERS. 


By Joun A. Stevart. 63. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
CLEVERLY WON. A Romance of the 


“Grand National.”” By Haw.ey Smart. P; 
cover, Is; cloth, 1s 6d. | Immediately. 


DEVIL’S FORD. By Bret Harte, 
Author of ‘‘The Luck of Koaring Camp,” 
. al ** Marnja,” &c. Paper cover, 1s; cloth, 
s 6d. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
On the Sea-shore. Air pure and bracing. 
Climate mild and equable during the autumn and 
winter months, Visitors received en pension from 
three guineas per week inclusive. 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 


|S D & Co.’23 OWN SAUCE, 








OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 








porteD MEATS. Also, 





FissENcz of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





—_—— SOUP,andJELNLY, andother 


QPECIALITIES INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





for 





FF’ 





Ss 
URE 
i ee CENTRATED 
OCOA. 
“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons.’’—Sir Cuas, A, 


Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs, CuppLes, UPHAM, AND Co.’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscrip- 


tions are received. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon 


on Friday. 


Se ee OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Those who have given these remedies 
a fair trial freely admit that they inherently possess 
every property suitable for healing and removing 
eruptions, ulcerations, piles, abscesses, sores, bad legs, 
gathered breasts, and all disorders of the gland 

system. When carefully rubbed in, the Ointment 
relaxes the swollen muscles, diminishes inflammation, 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of busi- 


ness, should not be addresse 
Strand, W.C. 


to the Epiror, but to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr, K. Niusson’s, 212 Rue de 


Rivoli, Paris, 





ges pain, and alleviates dangerous maladies 
which may have lasted for months, or even years. 
Holloway’s excellent preparations are effective 
singly, resistless in combination, and have been re- 
commended by grateful patients to be resorted to as 
alteratives when all other means of regaining health 
have failed. Their action is temperate, not violent 
or reducing. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOVELS. 


JUST READY. 


A LITTLE DUTCH MAIDEN. By E. Erule 


Money. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





NEW 


A NEW EDITION. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8yvo. 


A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. By W. E. Norris, 


Author of “ Thirlby Hall,” “ Adrian Vidal,” &. 


NOW READY. 


ELIZABETH’S FORTUNE. By Bertha Thomas, 


Author of “ The Violin Player,” “ Cressida,” &. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Miss Thomas’s delineation of stage life is an nas | accurate......The people of ‘society’ who are 
introduced into the story are not less correctly limned...... There is plenty of incident. ‘ Elizabeth’s Fortune’ 
may be recommended to those who are attracted by the stage and to those who can enjoy a quietly interesting 
story very pleasantly narrated.’’—Globe, 





NOW READY. 


UNCLE MAX. By Rosa N. Carey, Author of 


** Nellie’s Memories,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 

“Thoroughly healthy in tone. None will be worse and many be better for its perusal.”—Murning Post. 

*«The merits of the story are a pleasantly flowing narrative, and the skill in working out the machinations 
of the intriguing cousin.””—Academy. 

** Delicate pathos is the salient point of all the writings of this author.’—Standard, 


NOW READY. 


BORDERLAND: a Country-Town Chronicle. 


By Jessie ForHERGILL, Author of “ The First Violin.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





NOW READY. 


A DAUGHTER of the PEOPLE. By Georgiana 


M. Crarg (Mrs. May), Author of ‘‘ Godfrey Helstone,” *‘ Two Women.”’ Ion 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“A story of noble self-renunciation. The author wields a practised pen, and it cannot conscientiously be 
we = a single page of this work is at alldull. A freshness of character and scenery pervades the whole.” 
—Academy. 

a ho One of the most ratural novels, one of the truest to every-day life, that we have read for some time.”— 
obe. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
PUBLISHERS in ORDINARY to her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 





BAG. 








FISHER’S GLADSTONE 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
S. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
A pure Solution. 
DINN E FOR D’S bor Aciaity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
M A G N E S I A = Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
D R. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s Gd each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK on 
THE QUESTION OF THE pay, 


Will be issued immediately, in 1 vol., 73 6d, 
THE COMING 
FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, 


By Lieutenant-Colonel KOETTSCHAN, 
Translated from the German by JOHN HILL, 


‘A very important and very significant work on 
the nest war.”—Vanity Fair, 





WARD and DOWNEY, 
12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


1 vol. 8vo, 10s 6d, 
STRUGGLES FOR LIFE. 


By WILLIAM KNIGHTON, LL.D. 


“A thoroughly sensational work.”—Statesman, 

“ Earnest aud suggestive.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

** One of the most remarkable books of the day,”’— 
National Reformer.” 

‘Extraordinary general knowledge has seldom 
been utilised with more admirable results.’—London 
Figaro. 

** Wise counsels and equally wise warnings, The 
work is conceived in an admirable spirit, and is 
calculated, if widely circulated and read, to do a vast 
amount of practical good.’’—Scottish Review. 

“The author’s style is bright and vivid.’”’—Contem- 
porary Review. 

“The author is never dull. There is not a page 
that does not teem with interesting facts.’—Leader. 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Publishers, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Now ready. 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND FOR 1887. 


Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3s (to Members, 2s 34) ; 
cloth boards, 4s (to Members, 3s), 





The Times, in a notice of the Volume for 1884 
stretching over more than two columns, says:— 
“ Every page of the ‘ Official Year-Book of the Church 
of England’ bristles with facts and figures as tho- 
roughly to be relied upon for their official exactness 
as if the whole compilation were printed upon folio 
pages enclosed within blue-paper covers, and authenti- 
cated outside with the familiar label, ‘ Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament,’ ”’ 

The Volume for 1887 is enriched by the results of 
an inquiry undertaken with the expressed approval 
of the Archbishops and Bishops from each separate 
parish in England and Wales upon the parochial 
work of the Church. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 
London: Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s 64. 
THE FIRST = OF THE 


A STORY IN DRAMATIC FORM. 


By CAMERON MACDOWALL, 
H.M.’s Indian Army, Author of “ Lady Margaret’s 
Sorrows; or, Via Dolorosa; and other Poems.” 

‘The language is full of vigour, some noble senti- 
ments are also expressed with great clearness, and 
the author gives many testimonies to his talent as 
well as his learning.”— England. 

** From the first page to the last there is no cessa- 
tion of interest.”"—Literary World. 

“Replete with fine feeling, noble thoughts, and 
dainty imagery.”—People, 


W. H. BEER and CO., 
33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





“The Medical Popery which men think so de- 
fensible, and the Religious Popery which they think 
so indefensible.””"—HERBERT SPENCER. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND 
ITS MORALITY. 


8v0, pp. 42, PEWTRESS, Little Queen Street. 
Price 1s; to Clergymen, half-price. 


NEW EDITION FOR 1887. 

Just published, Forty-seventh Year, carefully cor- 
rected to date, handsomely bound in feap, 8vo, 
price 103 6d, cloth gilt. 

DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
AND KNIGHTAGE FOR 1887. 

Comprising all the Titled Classes, Illustrations of 
Badges and Orders, Tables of Precedence, Lists of the 
Orders of Knighthood, &c. 

WHITTAKER and 00., Paternoster Square, E.0. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


. NOW READY at the LIBRARIES. 


BENEDICTUGS. 
By the AUTHOR of “ ESTELLE,” &c. 
In 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s, 


“*Benedictus,’ by the author of ‘Estelle,’ will 
prove attractive to all readers in love with noble 
thought and graceful fancy. Some acquaintance 
with ‘ Estelle’ is taken for granted, and it is rather 
apity to attack the one without first mastering the 
other. All the same, ‘ Benedictns’ is not a mere 
sequel ; it has its own separate existence, and may be 
read with pleasure for itself, for people as good in 
their way as Estelle Héfer, the twins, and the eccen- 
tric M. Becquer are worth knowing in any stage of 
development. They are of a kind who master the 
reader’s attention till insensibly he interests himself 
in all their affairs, listens to their talk, and even 
takes to guessing their thoughts. Seemiugly unre- 
markable and seldom overstrained as they are, they 
gradually become entertaining and sympathetic 
enough to make parting a regret.” —Atheneum. 





In 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 9s. 


P 0 E M Ss. 


By COVENTRY PATMORE, 
CHEAP (THIRD) EDITION, 





Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


THE ANGELIN THE HOUSE. 


By COVENTRY PATMORE, 
SIXTH EDITION. 





Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


FLORELIGIUM AMANTIS. 


ASELECTION FROM COVENTRY PATMORE’S 
WORKS. 


By RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 


Just published, Part VIII. (MAZ to PAR), 5s. 


BRYAN’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


AND 


CRITICAL DICTIONARY 


PAINTERS AND 
ENGRAVERS. 


With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks, 


New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, 
by R. E. GRAVES, of the British Museum, and 
WALTER ARMSTRONG. 

Vol. I. (A-K), imperial 8vo, £1 11s 6d. 


ESSAYS IN FINANCE. 


By ROBERT GIFYEN, LL.D., F.S.S. 
FIRST SERIES. 
FOURTH EDITION, Revised, demy 8vo, 103 6d. 


Contarns :—The Cost of the Franco-German War 
of 1870-71.—The Depreciation of Go!d since 1848.—The 
Liquidations of 1873-76.—W by the Depression of Trade 
is so much greater in Raw Material Producing 
Countries than in the Manufacturing Countries.— 
Foreign Competition.—Tie Excess of Imports.— 
Recent Accumulations of Capital in the United King- 
dom.—Notes on the Depreciation of Silver.—Mr. 
Gladstone’s Work in Finance.—Taxes on Land.—The 
Reduction of the National Debt.—The Taxation and 
Representation of Ireland. — The e against 
Bimetallism.—On the Fall of Prices of Commodities 
in Recent Years, 

“It is impossible to read a page of these essays 
without being struck by the careful and conscientious 
character of the work displayed in them. We feel 
that we are dealing with a man who is giving us the 
fruit of honest labour. Every problem he attacks is 
fairly considered on every side.””—Times. 


SECOND SERIES. 
SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, 14s. 


Contains :—Trade Depression.—Gold Supply, the 
Rate of Discount and Price:.—The Effects on Trade 
of the Supply of Coinage-—Bank Reserves.—Foreign 
Trade of the United States.—The Use of Import and 
Export _Statistics—Foreign Manufactures and 
English Trade.—The Utility of Common Statistics.— 
General Uses of Statistical Knowledge.—Progress of 
the Working Classes in the Last Half-Century. 

“*Those—and there are many—who desire to know 
what the material condition of the country really is 
at the present time will do well to study this volume.” 
Atheneum, 

“* Those who are at all sceptical of the value as well 
4s interest of statistical inquiries may be advised to 
read this volume, since Mr. Giffen aims at strictly 
Practical ends.”—Daily Chronicle, 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


NOVELS 
MR S. 


BY THE LATE 
HENRY WOOD. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





EAST LYNNE. 
ANNE HEREFORD. 
BESSY RANE. 
The CHANNINGS. 
COURT NETHERLFIGH. 
DENE HOLLOW. 
EDINA. 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (lst Series ) 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (2nd Series.) 
Lady ADELAIDE. 


(140th Thousand.) 

MASTER of GREYLANDS. 

MILDRED ARKELL. 

Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 

ORVILLE COLLEGE. 

OSWALD CRAY. 

PARKWATER. 

POMEROY ABBEY. 

RED COURT FARM. 

ROLAND YORKE. 

SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 

ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 

LIFE’S SECRET, A. TREVLYN HOLD. 

Lord OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. VERNER’S PRIDE. 
WITHIN the MAZE. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Ready February 23rd, M. de LAVELEYE’S NEW WORK. 


The BALKAN PENINSULA. With a Letter 


from Mr. Gladstone, and a New Chapter bearing on the most Recent Events. Edited and Revised for the 
English Public by the Author. Map, demy 8vo, cloth 16s. 


Ready February 25th, crown 8yvo, cloth elegant, 7s 6d. 


TWO ROYAL LIVES: Gleanings at Berlin and 


from the Lives of their Imperial Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany. By DoroTHEA 
Roserts, With 8 Original Photographic Portraits, and 6 Illustrations. 


NEW VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS,” NOW READY. 


ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. By Professor J. P. 


Maunarry, Author of “ Social Life in Greece,” &c. Maps and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 
TRANSLATIONS from PLATO.—12mo, cloth, 33 6d each. 


SOCRATES: a Translation of the Apology, Crito, and 


parts of the Phado of Plato. 


A DAY in ATHENS with|TALKS with SOCRATES 


SOCRATES. Translations from the Protogoras about LIFE. Translations from the Gorgias and 
and the Republic of Plato. the Republic of Plato. 


The BERWICK HYMNAL. Edited by the Rev. 


A. W. Oxrorp, M.A, Vicar of St. Luke’s, Berwick Street, Soho. Imp, 32mo, cloth, 2s, 











London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


6& Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


SAUCE 








post-free on 
application to the 
EXTRACT 
Avenue, London, 
” OF MEAT, 


USE LIEBIG 
Cookery Book 
sia eg COMPANY’S 
Company, 
9 Fenchurch 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 
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A NEW VOLUME BY H. R. HAWEIS, uA. 
Will be issued NEXT WEEK, 
In crown 8vo, price 53, 


“THE PICTURE OF PAUL.” 


(THE DISCIPLE). 
DEALING WITH THE PERSONALITY AND WORK OF ST. PAUL. 
This is the Fourth Volume of the Series. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo volumes, price 5s each, sold separately. 


CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


The Spectator says :—‘ There is much in Mr. Haweis’s treatment of bis subject 
which we admire, and with his general aim to give a living, personal interest to 
the records of Christianity we heartily sympathise.” ; 

The Church Review says :—‘‘ Mr. Haweis has a style which cannot but capti- 
vate, and an originality of thought which is refreshing after the jaded common- 
places of ordinary men. Many of Mr. Haweis’s remarks are pointed by a 
splendid common-sense which is too rare in these days. 








Second Thousand of the Third Volume, price 5s. 


THE PICTURE OF JESUS (THE MASTER). 
Consists of Scenes in the Life of Christ. 

The Methodist Times says :—* We welcome the work as an honest attempt to re 
write the story of Christianity. We heartily recognise the brilliant gifts of the dis- 
tinguished author.”’ 

The Literary World says :—* He paints this picture of Jesus with a loving and 
most reverent heart. We can conceive of many hard-headed theologians rabbing 
their spectacles over these pages, they are co briefly positive, so slashingly direct, 
so utterly defiant now and then of all the previously received dicta of learned 
divines and reverend doctors. Anyway, Mr. Haweis sets us thinking, ani 
pitilessly disturbs the cobwebs in our brain.”’ 





Third Thousand of the Second Volume, price 5s. 


THE STORY OF THE FOUR (EVANGELISTS). 


Deals with the Sources of the Gospel Narrative. 

The Christian World says :—* There is fine material in the book likely to prove 
of very great service to an independent, earnest, and devout mind. Ortho- 
doxy will often stand aghast at its conclusions, but sooner or later it may be com- 
pelled to adopt them.” 


AUTHOR’S COPYRIGHT EDITION, 
In elegant cover, crown 8vo, price 33 6d. 


JOSEPH, THE PRIME MINISTER. 


“ A book which cannot be too highly recommended.’’— Rock. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Author of the ‘‘ Parables of Our Saviour Illustrated.” 

“Dr. Taylor’s volume will be read with intense interest and profit by every 
— a it may be especially recommended to young men.”’—Christian Common- 
wealth. 

“ Dr, Taylor finds a specially congenial theme in this story of ‘ Joseph,’ con- 
cerning which he truly remarks that it is ‘ one of the first favourites of our child- 
hood.’ Dr. Taylor’s work is characterised by equal wisdom and still greater e!o- 
quence, the practical lessons deduced from the life of Joseph are admirably 
adapted to the needs of our time, and we cannot doubt that this volume will fulfil 
its author’s purpose by providing ey ge for the young, support for these who 
are bearing the burden and heat of the meridian of life, and solace for the aged.” 
—Christian Leader. 

“In this volume a worthy subject is Lysine J treated. The book can hardly 
fail to do good, not only to the young men for whom it is primarily intended, but 
to others also.”’"—Manchester Examiner. 


CHARLES BURNET and CO., 9 Buckingham Street, Strand, London. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 











W. BEATTY-KINGSTON. 


MUSIC and MANNERS: Personal 


Reminiscences and Sketches of Character. By W. Beatry-KinestTon. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 30s. LThis day. 





ANTONIO GALLENGA, 


ITALY: Present and Future. By Antonio 


GaLLeNGA, Author of “ South America,” &c, 2 vols. demy 8vo. [This day. 





Cc. T, 8. BIRCH REYNARDSON. 


SPORTS and ANECDOTES of BYGONE 


DAYS. In England, Scotland, Ireland, Italy, and the Sunny South. By C. 
T. 8S. Brrcnh Reyrnarpson, Author of “‘ Down the Road.” With numerous 
L.lustrations in Colour, demy 8vo. [Next week, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 





CHARLES BLATHERWICK. 


Miss NANCY STOCKER. By Cnartzs 


BLaTHERWICE, Author of “The Personal Recollections of Peter Stonnor, 
Esq.,’"’ &c. 2 vols. 





Mrs, COMPTON READE, 


The MAID of the MILL: a Summer Story. 


By Mrs. Compton Reape, Author of ** Brown Hand and White,” &c, 2 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





pe; 
J Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason, 
Workest thou well to-day for worthy things ; 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season, 
Need’st not fear what hap so e’er it brings: 


ae 





Next week, price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


MARCH, 1887. 
Contents. 
My BOY HOBBIE, 0! By Lord Byron. 
Lord BYRON’S OPINION of SOUTHEY and DISRAELI. 
By CAR and COW-CATCHER.—(Conclusion.) By Lady Macponarp, 


HINTS on the EDUCATION of the EYE and FINGER. gB 
JamMEs NASMYTH. y 
A J.P.’s VIEW of COUNTY GOVERNMENT. By Witrem 


CrIPpP3. 

UNDER CHLOROFORM. By Mrs. Bisnop (Miss Bird). 

A TERRIBLE NIGHT. By Anpriz Horr. 

LOST in the BACKWOODS. By Sir Epmunp Henperson. 
On FOUNDATIONS. By S. Barine-Goutp. 

TURKEY and the PROPHETS. 

The JOY of LIVING. By Grant ALLEN. 

Major LAWRENCE. By Hon. Emity Law ess. 

OUR LIBRARY LIST. 


JOHN MURRAY, poamuisiies Street. 
DR. SMILES’S WORKS, 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. New 
and Cheaper Edition, Illustrated, 63, 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. Illustrated by George 
Reid, R.S.A. New Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Smiles has, in a very charming and very beautifully illustrated volume, 

rescued the fame and character of Thomas Edward from oblivion as a most 

accomplished naturalist.”—Times, 

“ Never has Mr. Smiles written with more freshness aud zest than in presentin 

to us the picture of this Palissy of naturalists. A noble lesson of unaffecte 

ese here goes hand-in-hand with the lesson of self-help, and elevates it,”— 
pectator. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. Post 8vo, 6s. 








DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and Endurance. 
Post 8vo, 63. 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Conduct and Perseverance. 
Post 8vo, 63. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Characteristics. Post 


8v0, 63. 


THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron Workers and Tool Makers. 


Post 8vo, 6s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 9 Steel Portraits 


and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


Post 8vo, 63. 


III. MetcaLF AND TELFORD. 
IV. Bouton anp Watt. 
V. GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


I. Vermuypen, MrppEettTon, Perry, 
BRINDLEY. 
II. Smeaton AnD RENNIE. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


Post 8vo, 2s 6d, 


(Centenary Edition.) 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist, and Botanist. 


With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





“PUT UP A PIOTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leiax Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogue on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of ee. Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 








‘VV SGETABLE MOTO. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S LIST. 


Demy 8vo, 103 6d, 


The SERVICE of MAN: an Essay towards 
the Religion of the Future, By James Cotrer Morison, 


« A very vigorous book, which will make a sensation, and a sensation of ahighly 
complicated kind.’’"—Spectator. 

«“ The book deals with some of the profoundest problems of the time, and in a 
tone befitting the gravity of the themes.’’—Atheneum, 

“The practical object of Mr. Cotter Morison’s book is to obtain the recognition 
of the fact that the highest spiritual life of men and women isa life of duty 
towards mankind.”—VERNON LEE, in the Academy. 

It is eloquent with an eloq which reminds us of Mr. Lecky’s ‘ History of 
Rationalism,’ and illustrated with historical allusivus worthy of Buckle.”—Pall 


u tte, 
—_— SECOND EDITION. 


NATURAL CAUSES and SUPERNATURAL 
SEEMINGS. By Henry Mavupstey, M.D, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Traces our ideas of the supernatural to two sources,—the operations of the 
sound mind in error or imagination, and the hallucinations of the unsound mind. 
ve.His case is always admirably stated.” —Saturday Review, 

“Dr, Maudsley is one of the most agreeable of our essayists.”"—Pall Mall 
Gazette, 

“His comments on some of the popular delusions, both of our own day and of 
the past, are bright and trenchant. A great mass of interesting information is 
scattered among the pages of his book. ’—S¢, James's Gazette, 





Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


JOB and SOLOMON;; or, the Wisdom of the 


Old Testament. By the Rev. Canon Cueyrne, D.D. 

“ Professor Cheyne has given us one more masterpiece of biblical exegesis which 
makes him facile princeps of modern critics of the Old Testament. It gives in- 
struction on every page, and leaves us with deepened insight at the end of every 
chapter.”—Jewish Chronicle. 


Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SEVEN, the SACRED NUMBER: its Use 


in Scripture and its Application to Biblical Criticism, With a Chapter on the 
Bible and Science. By RicHarp SAMUELL, 


Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


REFORM of the CHURCH ESTABLISH- 


MENT. The Nation’s Rights and Needs, By H. C, WuirTe, 
The IRISH QUESTION, 


HOW the UNION was CARRIED. By J. 
G. Swirt MacNeI1L1, M.P. Cloth, 1s 6d; paper covers, ls. 


“Tn my opinion, the close and careful investigation of the question, ‘ How the 
Union was carried,’ forms the most important among the many important his- 
torical inquiries necessary for the full comprehension of the present Irish ques- 
tion.’—Mr, GuapsTone’s Letter to the Author. 


Demy 8vo, 6d, 


REPORT on the PRESENT STATE of the 


IRISH LAND QUESTION. By a Lanp VALUER, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SERBELLONI. By J. W. Gitpart-Suira. 


“Written in the elegant and melodious verse that assigns to their author an 
especial place among contemporary poets.” —Morning Post, 
“This last volume shows no diminution in his store of imagery or his felicity of 
versification.”’—Scotsman. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The ROMANCE of DENNELL: a Poem in 


Five Cantos. By J. Rickarps Mozvey. 

“A good romance in blank verse, with lyrics often of considerable grace and 
beauty freely interspersed..,... The story is a spirited one, and keeps our attention 
throughout.” —Spectator. 

Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


MELILOT. By Francis Prevost. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





RECENT WORKS PUBLISHED by KELLY and CO, 


HE POST-OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY for 1887, 
With Map (88th year), price 403, 


Essex, HERTS, AND MIDDLESEX (Ist vol. of Six Home Counties). Price 30s, 
LANCASHIRE, WITH MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL. Price 50s. 
LANCASHIRE, WITHOUT MANCHESTER OR LIVERPOOL. Price 36s, 
MANCHESTER (only). Price 16s, 
LIveRPOOL (only). Price 16s. , 
Laxton’s BuILDERS’ Pricr-BooK ror 1887. Price 4s. 
— HANDBOOK TO THE TITLED, LANDED, AND OFFICIAL CLASSES For 1887, 
rice 16s, 
Boake’s Diary OF THE BREWING-ROOM FOR 1887. Price 5s. 
THOORPORATED Law Soctety’s CALENDAR AND Law Directory For 1887. Price 
8 Od, 
Also 26 Annvat LocaL Directories, of Districts in and around London—Buff 
Books—1s 6d each. 
BuILpinG TRADES. Price 303. 
EnGrveers, IRON AND METAL TRADES. Price 30s. : 
CaBINET, FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY TRADES. Price 20s. 
KELLY and CO., 51 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
Branch Offices, Birmingham : Broad Street Corner. Sheffield: Central Chambers, 
High Street. Manchester : 28 Brown Street. 


U Pstaigs and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send tle above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
™ quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS (Third Part). 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 
From 1852 to 1860. 
By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Clerk of the Council. 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 
*,* These Volumes form the Completion and Conclusion of the Work. 








Third Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


S H E: 
A HISTORY OF ADVENTURE. 


By H RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of ** King Solomon’s Mines,” &c. 
With Fac-similes of either Face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various 
uncial Greek, Roman, Black-letter, and Early English 
Inscriptions thereon inscribed. 
*,* A Sequel to “ KING SOLOMON’S MINES” is now appearing 
in LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, entitled “ ALLAN QUATERMAIN,’’ 
by H. Rider Haggard, 


SKETCHES from MY LIFE, By the late 


Admiral Hopart Pasua, With Portrait, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 


PERIOD of the REFORMATION, By M. Creicuton, M.A., LL.D., 
D.C.L., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cam. 
bridge. Vols. III, and IV.—The ITALIAN PRINCES, 1464-1518, 8vo, 24s. 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA: the Puritan 


Colonies. By J. A. Dorie, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. With 3 
Maps of New England, 2 vols, 8vo, 36s. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. 


Enlarged Edition, in2 Parts. Part I.—The INTELLECTUAL ELEMENTS 
of STYLE. By ALExanpDeER Bary, LL.D, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 
{Part II. nearly ready, 


On TEACHING ENGLISH. With Detailed 


Examples, and the Definition of Poetry, By ALExanDER Bary, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A COMEDY WITHOUT LAUGHTER. 
By Percy Ross, Author of “ A Misguidit Lassie.’”’ 1 vol. crown 8yo, 63, 
OPEN COMPETITION HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by W. J. CHETWODE CRAWLEY, LL.D. 


HANDBOOK of COMPETITIVE EXAMI- 


NATIONS for ADMISSION into EVERY DEPARTMENT of H.M.’s 
SERVICE. By W. J. CuEetwope Crawtey, LL.D., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., 
R.G.8S,L, &c. Sixth Edition, with Corrections for 1887, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


The LATIN HANDBOOK: Passages set at 


Examinations for India and Home Civil Services, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., 
together with a Praxis of Examination Papers, specially arranged for Army 
Candidates. By W. K. Dateuetsu, B.A. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


CONSPECTUS of INDISPENSABLE 


RULES and EXCEPTIONS for PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS in 
FRENCH. Price 6d, folded. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., and Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d each. 
LONDON. By the Rev. W. J.|] EXETER. By E. A, FREEMAN. 
Lortiz, With 3 Maps. With 4 Maps. 
BRISTOL. By Rev. W. Hunt. With 4 Maps. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon CREIGHTON, Fcap. 8vo, price 2s 6d each. 
The ENGLISH CHURCH in| The EVANGELICAL REVIVAL 
OTHER LANDS. By the Rev. H. in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
W. Tucker, M.A. By the Rev. J. H. Overton, M.A. 
The HISTORY of the REFORMA- | AHISTORYofthe UNIVERSITY 
TION in ENGLAND. By the Rer.| of OXFORD. By the Hon, G, C, 
GerorGE G, Perry, M.A. Broprick, D.C.L. 
The CHURCH of the EARLY FATHERS. External History. By 
ALFRED PLummer, M.A., D.D. 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation, 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. Crown 8yo, price 2s 6d each. 
GEORGE CANNING. By Frank | SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl). 
H, Hitt. By H, D. TratLt. 
CHARLES DARWIN. By GRANT} Admiral BLAKE. 
ALLEN, Hannay. 
MABLBOROUGH. By Gzonce RALEIGH. By Epmunp GosseE, 
SAINTSBURY. 
STEELE. By Avstin Donson. | BEN JONSON. By J. A. Symonps, 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 








Ready in a few days, cloth, 21s; roxburgh, 25s. 


CELEBRITIES of the CENTURY. Being a Dictionary of the Men and Women 
of the —y ee Century. Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS, formerly Exhibitioner of Christ Church, Oxford, with Contributions by 
Eminent Authorities. . 





To be published shortly by Cassell and Company. 


The IMPERIAL WHITE-BOOKS. Containing in a portable and convenient form a 


thoroughly readable, well-arranged, and concise Compendium of the vast amount of invaluable matter which appears in the Official 
Blne-Books. The White-Books will be issued in Four Quarterly Volumes, price, bound in paper, to subscribers, 103 6d per annum, 
post free. Each number will be sold separately, at 33 6d. A Prospectus, giving full particulars, will he sent post free on application 
to the Publishers. 





NEW VOLUME of FYFFE’S “HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE.” 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. By. A. Frrrs, M.A., late Fellow of. 
University College, Oxford. Vol. Il.—From 1814 to 1848. Demy 8vo, 12s. Vol. I. contains 1792 to 1814. 14s, 
“This book fills a gap in historical literature, and fills it splendidly.”’—Truth. 





IMPORTANT NEW LITERARY UNDERTAKING by Professor HENRY MORLEY. 
ENGLISH WRITERS. An Attempt towards a History of English Literature. By 


HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., Professcr of English Literature, University College, London. Vol. I.—From the EARLIEST TIMES 
to BEOWULF. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BROWNING, an INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of. By Arraur 


SYMONS. Crown 8vo, 200 pp., cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of MAN. A Popular and Practical Treatise 


on the Applications of Electricity in Modern Life. Translated and Edited, with copious Additions, from the German of Dr. ALFRED 
RITTER VON URBANITZKY, by R. WORMELL, D.Sc.,M.A. With an Introduction by Professor JOHN PERRY, F.R.S. With 
850 Illustrations, price 21s. 


The YEAR-BOOK of TREATMENT for 1886. A Critical Review for Prac. 


titioners of Medicine and Surgery. By Physicians and Surgeons of the various Hospitals. 5s. 














The PEOPLES of the WORLD. By Dr. Rosrrr Browy, M.A, Ph.D., F.LS., 


F.R.G.S. With abont 1,200 Original Illustrations, complete in 6 vols., 7s 6d each. 





RUSSIA. By Sir Donatp Mackenzie Watiacz, M.A. Cheap Edition, 5s. 
LIFE of the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., D.C.L. By Baryerr 


SMITH. Revised Edition, cloth, 3s6d. JUBILEE EDITION, with Portrait, 1s. 


LIFE and TIMES of JOHN BRIGHT. By W. Roserrsos, With Etching 


from the Portrait by W. W. Outkss, R.A., pp. 608, 7s 6d. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: the Man and his Mission. By J. Attanson Picton, 


M.P. With Steel Portrait, 7s 6d. 














OUR COLONIES and INDIA: How we Got Them, and Why we Keep Them. By 


Professor C. RANSOME. Third Edition, 1s. 


ENGLISH INTERFERENCE with IRISH INDUSTRIES. By J. G. 


SWIFT McNEILL, M.A., M.P. 1s. 


The IRISH PARLIAMENT: What it Was and What it Did. By J. G. Swirr 


McNEILL, M.A., M.P. Third Edition, 1s. 


The COMING STRUGGLE for INDIA. By Prof. Armmivs Vamusery. 5s. 
WORKING-MEN CO-OPERATORS: What They have Done, and What 


They are Doing. By A. H. DYKE-ACLAND, M.P., and B. JONES. Second Edition, 1s. 
WEALTH CREATION. By Avcustus Monerepien. 5s. 
GUIDE to FEMALE EMPLOYMENT in GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


Cloth, 1s. 


Ni OTICE.—Three Large Editions having already been exhausted, a FOURTH EDITION has 
been prepared of The LIFE and WORK of the SEVENTH EARL of 
SHAFTESBURY, K.G., ty EDWIN HODDER, and can now be had at all Book- 


sellers’, in 3 vols., with Portraits, price 36s. 
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